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and NOW is the time to start planning 
Your Celebration! 
The National Recreation Association's new manual 
a 
PLANNING FOR HALLOWEEN 
LARGE AND SMALL Groups Communiry-WipE CELEBRATIONS 
(P 208) 
is now on the press and will be available October 1] 
It will contain a section on THE SMALL Party: 
e Games e Stunts e Fortunetelling 
& e A Playlet with Dance Interludes 


HALLOWEEN’S COMING 


e Special Features and Effects 


and another section on THe Groupe or COMMUNITY-WIDE CELEBRATION 


e Planning the Community Halloween Program — ¢ Program Features For Halloween 


e The Indoor Halloween Party e Bonfires e Window Painting Contests 


e¢ The Community Halloween Program in Action 


Halloween material from the Association’s bulletins, RECREATION magazine, and Recreation 


Program Aids plus new ideas and suggestions has been brought together for the first time 


in one comprehensive manual, Order your copy now for delivery as soon as it comes off the press. 


$.65 


Other good Halloween publications still available: 


@ HALLowren Gampors—A Pray (P 118)... 15 
@9 Masks Fun ro Make Wear (P 107) 15 
@ Perer Pumpkin Eater—-A Pray (MP 15 
@ Tur Community Cecesrates HALLOWEEN (P 15 
@ Tiree Stunts ror tHe Recreation Procram (P 181)... 15 
Winpow Painting CONTESTS AND OTHER COMMUNITY 

EVENTS FOR HALLOWEEN (P 116) 15 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION Uy 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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REMINDER... 


Americas Finest 
Athletic Equipment 


1S BUILT BY 


® 


FOR CATALOG WRITE: 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
1600 East 25th Street 


Los Angeles 11, Calif. New York 10, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 11 


PROGRAM; 


ROLLER 
KATING 


SKATES FROM 
AMERICA’S LEADING 
SKATE DISTRIBUTOR 


OVER 1,100 SCHOOLS ALREADY SKATING 


Its Easy!—Let Johnny Jones, Jr., America’s Largest Exclusive Roller Skate 
distributor, help you and supply you in starting a Roller Skating Program. A 
wonderful co-recreational sport, combining healthful exercise with low cost. 
Halls, gyms, or any unused floor area can handle large groups quickly, easily. 
For all your skate equipment needs, Johnny Jones, Jr. guarantees same-day 
delivery—at factory prices. Everything in skates, wheels, parts,-and all accessories. 
Our representative will gladly call on you to discuss any floor program and 
help get you started. Write for free “Skate Facts’’ Booklets. & ' 


NO SCRATCH—NO DAMAGE 


We recommend Rubber-Tired Clamp 
Skates by world-famous “*Chicago” 
guaranteed not to harm or mark waxed 
floors. Also, complete stocks of wood 
and fibre wheels, 


“CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. | 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment. . . Plus 
in design—American leads the field, 

. Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A, 


WORLD'S LARGES MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PLAYGROUND & POOL EQUIPMENT 


SEPTEMBER 1954 
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PROVEN BY 


Both Golf Club and Bat 
‘XS Catalogs in full color 
will be sent on 
request. 


Sold by Sporting 
Goods Dealers 


= 


GOLF Blt 


Choice of the Sold in Pro 
Champions in Shops only 
Baseball and 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION, RECREATION 


QUALITY 
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Editor in Chief, Josern PRENDERGAST 
Editor, DorotHy DoNALDSON 
Editorial Assistant, AMELIA HENLY 
Business Manager, Acrrep H. Witson 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
Recreation Administration, Georce BUTLER 
Program Activities, Vincinta MusstumMan 


Vol. 


Price 50 Cents No. 7 


On the Cover 

The professor tells us a few home truths, among 
them, that school and play can be a happy as well as 
necessary combination in the process of education 
for living. This issue of Reckeation emphasizes hi- 
point and attempts to present some few of the vari- 
ous steps toward the successful cooperation of school 
and community recreation leaders. Photo courtesy 
of Board of Publie Parks and Recreation, Honolulu. 


Next Month 

The season of witehes and goblins will. of course, 
receive generous attention in our October issue. In 
observance of United Nations Day during that 
month, there also will be two articles giving infor- 
mation about other lands. For leaders of children’s 
groups. there is an excellent how-to-do story on how 
to attain “Originality in Christmas Decorations.” by 
Jessie Todd who is on the faculty of the Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. James E. Rogers. 
formerly on the staff of the NRA, presents “Funda- 
mentals of a Growing Recreation Program:” and 
don't miss some of the other good things. such a- 
“Teens Serve Teens” (Idea of the Month). “Land 
for Recreation.” the new games pages. and others. 


Photo Credits 

Page 389. Master Portrait Studios, Montclair: 393 
(top). Ankers Photographers, Washington, D. C., 
(bottom), Wide World Photos, New York; 400 
feenter), John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids: 409, Ree- 
reation Commission. Long Beach; 419. Scholastic 
Coach, New York: 422. Joe A. Hernandez, Jackson- 
ville: 435, 436. Steve Stone. Santa Barbara; 437. 
Communi'y Courier, Toronto. 


RECREATION is published monthly except July and 
August by the National Recreation Association, a 
service Organization supported by voluntary contribu 
tions, at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York; is on file in public libraries and is indexed in 
the Readers’ Gutde Subscriptions $4.00 a year 
Canadian and foreign subscription rate $4.50. Re. 
entered as second-class matter April 25, 1950, at the 
Post Office in New York, New York, under Act cf 
March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate 
ot postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 
4, 1917, authorized May 1, 1924. Microfilms of cur 
rent issues available University Microfilms, 314 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Space Representatives: H. Thayer Heaton, 141 East 
44th Street, New York 17, New York, Mark Minahan, 
168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois; Keith 
H. Evans, 3757 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, and 
Marker Street, Sune 304, San Francisco 5, 
California 
Copyright, 1954, by the 
National Recreation Associanon, Incorporated 


Printed in the U.S.A Sak. 
<> 


* Trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 
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movement 
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National Recreation Association from year 
to year is made possible by the eplendid 
cooperation of several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 
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porters of this movement to bring health, 
happiness and creative living to the boys 
and girls and the men and 
America. If you would like to join in the 
Mipport of this movement, may send 
your contribution direct to the association 


women of 


you 
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wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic 
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voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen- 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


services and membership, please write to the 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Editorial 


Keercatiou 
- A Community Project 


E. DeAlton Partridge 


Providing an adequate and constructive program of ree- 
reation is a responsibility that should be shared by the 


entire community. There is no one group of people or seg- 


ment of the community that can or should assume this 


responsibility alone. 
It is especially important that the schools cooperate in 


any community recreation program. There are a number of reasons why this is true, 
hut the two main reasons would seem to be: (1) developing a good recreation pro- 
gram is to a large extent an educational process; and (2) the schools have facilities 


that can and should be used for recreational purposes. 
The preparation of young people for constructive use of leisure time has long been 
a major aim of education. In order to use leisure time well, one must learn new skills, 


new attitudes, Extending wholesome recreational activities into all age groups requires 


a teaching and learning process. If youngsters graduate from our schools with the 
proper attitudes toward recreation, and some skills that have carry-over value, then the 
job of the recreation worker is greatly simplified. 

The use of school facilities for recreational purposes, especially in after-school 


hours, has been a practice of long standing in many communities. This is a practice 
that has a great deal of merit and should be given serious consideration by all Ameri- 


can communities. 

It has been obvious to educators for many years that public education is more than 
a classroom responsibility. Instruction within the classroom is only a part of the total 
educational program that must operate in a community. The way in which American 
education is organized and administered places responsibility upon the local board of 
education. In order for this board to carry out its responsibilities adequately and with 
the support of the public, it is good administrative practice to encourage people of all 
ages to use school facilities and to become acquainted with the nature of these facilities 
and with the problems of upkeep and development of new facilities. In communities 
where the citizens have a feeling of real ownership and pride in their schools, it is much 


easier to gain support for school programs and to deal with ceatroversial issues which 


are bound to arise. 

The use of school facilities for recreational purposes does create certain administra- 
tive problems, but the fact that this kind of school use has been carried on in a number 
of communities for many years, would indicate that the administrative problems in- 


volved are not insoluble. 

The American people have a tremendous investment in their public schools and it is 
only fair that this investment should be used to pay dividends wherever it can, and en- 
rich the life of the community. The use of school facilities to provide wholesome ree- 


reational education and activity is a natural outgrowth of this philosophy. 


Dr. PartripGe is president of Montclair Teachers College, Neu Jersey. 
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THE UNITED WAY 


The Air Force requests National Recre 


ation A lation services in communt 
ties adjacent to bases where recreational 
facilities are seriously inadequate. The 
military needs help in training programs 
for recreation leadership and an urgent 
request comes from the Armed Forces 
for NRA‘s work with minority groups in 
service. One hundred sixty-one commu 
nities ask for recreation programs inte 
grating military and civilian populations, 
United Community Campaigns will en 
deavor to provide funds for these and 
other vital United Defense Fund services, 
Help meet these requests. Give gener- 
ously to your town’s Community 


Chest or United Fund drive this fall. 


xclusive. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Complete line of playground, 
home, playschool play devices. 


BURKE 
EXCLUSIVES Write for 
* HOBBY-HORSE special literature cat- 
GLIDER 


@ CLIMB-A 
ROUND let “Planning Your 


alog, price list, book- 


Playground or speci- 


fications 


Letters 


Wives and Widows 
Sirs: 

My husband, “Pete” LaBorde, for- 
merly recreation director in Viroqua, 
Wisconsin, has been appointed gradu- 
ate assistant at Indiana University, 
where he will work toward his doctor- 
alte. 

I love RECREATION magazine every 
bit as much as Pete does—but I think 
you need a page of “Hints and Helps” 
or ideas for recreation “widows.” 

Mrs. Wayne LaBorpe, Viroqua, 
Wisconsin, 


Letter to Dr. Etter 
Sir: 

It has been my pleasure to read your 
splendid article, “Cry, The Beloved 
City.” in the April issue of RECREATION, 
I would like to compliment you very 
highly for bringing your thoughts on 
the need for preservation of park values 
so forcefully to our recreation people. 

For many years | have tried within 
my limited opportunities to make our 
park men appreciate the recreation 
viewpoint and our recreation men to get 
a better understanding of the important 
place nature has within the recreation 
program. In the twenties it looked im- 
possible but today there is a noticeable 
trend to a better and more tolerant un- 
derstanding. People like yourself who 
have no axes to grind or who are not 
biased or opinionated are doing so 
much to break down this barrier. Your 
article will have a very wholesome reac- 
tion | am sure. 

Raymonp Hoyer, United States 
Department of the Interior, Na- 
tional Park Service, San Francisco, 

California. 


@ The Department of the Interior is consider- 
ing the reprinting of Dr. Etter’s article, for distri- 
bution by the department.——Ed. 


Pictures for Your Office 
Sirs: 


I read “Letters.” in the May issue of 
RecreATION, in which Mr. Curtis asked 
about getting pictures that are attractive 
for his office. We have found that many 
of the materials that are used in stores 
can very frequently be salvaged for that 
purpose, | have not done it so much re- 
cently, but it can be arranged. As you 
know, the stores very rarely ever use the 
same ideas or pictures from year to 


year. Very frequently they will place 

beautiful backgrounds or pictures in 

their windows that would be adaptable 

to an office or a recreation center. Sel- 

dom do these pictures stay in a window 

more than a week or two, Give this a try. 
Georce T. Sarcisson, Executive 
Director, Recreation Promotion & 
Service, Inc., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


Vandalism 
Sirs: 

appreciated your sending me the 
tear-sheet from your February issue of 
RECREATION. Mr. Prendergast’s edi- 
torial in that issue, on the problem of 
delinquency, is excellent and his points 
on the subject are well taken. The arti- 
cle should be of real value to all con- 
cerned with the problem. 

The mention, in “Things You Should 
Know.” of our Key Club anti-vandalism 
activity in New England is particularly 
appreciated. You will be interested to 
know that this work is expanding not 
only in New England but throughout 
the entire country. 

J. Frank MeCape, Director of Key 
Clubs, Kiwanis International, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinots. 


Letter to Mr. Prendergast 
ir: 

Your choice of the Whitney Museum 
for the future home of the National 
Recreation Association displays great 
foresight. [| made a thorough inspec- 
tion of the building while enjoying the 
art exhibit. | can visualize the Associa- 
lion gaining stature and prestige 
through ownership of this old and his- 
torical building. 

Its artistic and homelike atmosphere 
will gain new friends and prominence. 
Historical embellishment would be 
added by retaining the stone over the 
doorway as a symbol of art and culture 
nurtured in the museura. 

Henry D. Superinten- 
dent of Recreation, Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, 


Wise Ordering 
Sirs: 
In behalf of our department, may I 
congratulate the new service of Recre- 
ation Program Aids recently introduced 
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by the National Recreation Association. 
It will supplement our department's 
program required of our community 
center director and will serve as an ex- 
cellent program aid for our supervisor. 
Miss Musselman should receive only 
praise for her efforts in this new type 
of service. 

| have a request concerning mem- 
berships and Recreation Program Aids, 
which will help us to plan for our needs 
during 1954. We would like to order 
RECREATION magazine for each of our 
seven park and recreation board mem- 
bers. 

We also would like to order eight 
Recreation Program Aids, each of 
which would be mailed directly to the 
director of our community centers in 
King County. We wish to affiliate the 
department again and have a Recrea- 
tion Program Aid sent to the main office. 
Rovert C. STepuens, Superinten- 
dent, Park and Recreation Depart- 
ment, King County, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


Comments on Recreation 
Sirs: 

RECREATION has reached a new high. 
I believe. The June issue inspires me to 
volunteer this unqualified compliment. 
The quality of the publication has been 
getting better and better. Its inviting 
appearance, meaty content. satisfying 
variety and excellent organization leave 
little to be desired. Congratulations! 

One evaluates more nearly objectively 
and appreciates with more deliberation 
and deeper penetration at these far dis- 
tances, 

G. Orr Romney. Chief Civilian 

Staff Advisor for Morale and Wel- 

fare to the Far East Joint Service 

Command, 

* * * 
Sirs: 

So often we are neglectful in recog- 
nizing a job well done. [| want to take 
this opportunity to express to you the 
fact that RECREATION is a very well- 
organized publication which carries a 
vast variety of articles and information. 
This means that it will reach each and 
every person who receives the maga- 
zine. It is my hope that those in the 
field of recreation will become more 
reading conscious and review the ma- 
terial and information which pre- 
pared and sent to them through publi- 
cation channels. [| feel that this would 
have a great effect in eliminating a lot 
of unnecessary criticism and make the 
leadership realize the potentials as well 
as the handicaps and problems found 
within the field of recreation. 

James S. Stevens, Jr., President, 
{merican Recreation Society, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 
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Announcing 
a New NRA Service 


Now you can obtain all of your recreation and related books from one 
source! For the convenience of friends and members, the National Ree- 
reation Association has just completed arrangements with the following 
hook publishers to handle the sale of their publications: 

Abingdon Press J.B. Lippincott Co. 
Little. Brown & Co. 
The MacMillan Co, 
McGraw Hill Book Co. 


Prentice-Hall. Ine. 


Antioch Press 
Association Press 
Athletic Institute 

A.S. Barnes & Co. 
Children’s Theatre Press G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Cooperative Recreation Service The Ronald Press Company 
Row. Peterson & Company 


W. B. Saunders Co. 


Coward-MeCann, Ine. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
Doubleday & Company, Ine. Scott, Foresman & Company 
Simon and Schuster, Ine, 
The Viking Press 

Whiteside Press, Ine. 
Whittlesey House 

The John C. Winston Co. 


A. A. Wyn. Ine. 


Friendship Press 
Harper & Brothers 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
The John Day Co. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Ine. 


This new combined recreation book service will be launched ofheially 
at the 36th National Recreation Congress in St. Louis, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 27 to October 1, 1954, and will be introduced as part of the Associa- 
tion’s first Combined Book Exhibit at the big meeting. Hf you are plan- 
ning to attend, be sure to visit this exhibit in the main section. There 


will be someone in attendance to take your order. 


To keep up-to-date in your recreation reading, wateh the book columns 
appearing in ReckEATION monthly. In addition to regular listings, special 
bibliographies or other interesting announcements will appear from time 
to time. Books will be available through the Association at list price, 
plus fifteen cents for each book ordered to cover postage and handling. 
Active Associate and Affiliate Members receive a ten per cent discount 
on the list price. Remittances should accompany orders from individuals, 
Organizations and recreation departments will be billed on their ofheial 


orders. 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, 
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DA NEW COMBINED BOOK SERVICE for 
friends and members, is announced by 
the National Association. 
For more details see page 391, 


DA SUMMARY OF THE INTERESTING 
MEETING on “Recreation in Correctional 
Institutions,” which held at the 
Southern District Conference in Roan- 
oke in 1953, is now completed and will 
appear in the October 1954 issue of 
Recreation. A second meeting on this 
subject is being held at the 36th Recre- 


Recreation 


was 


ation Congress in St. Louis. 


> A TWO-YEAR sTUDY of Recreation for 
the Aging of North Carolina has been 
announced through the chancellor of 
the University of North Carolina, Ro- 
bert B. House. Made possible by a grant 
of approximately nine thousand dollars 
to the university, given by most of the 
insurance companies of the state for this 
purpose, it will be directed by Dr. Har- 
old D. Meyer through the Institute for 
Research in Social Science. The proj- 
ect will be closely related to the activi- 
ties of the North Carolina Recreation 
Commission. 


DA PROPOSAL FOR INSURANCE has just 
heen completed by an insurance com- 
pany working for the NRA. The insur- 
ance will cover participants in baseball, 
softball and basketball conducted by 
public recreation departments and other 
community recreation agencies which 
are affiliated members of the National 
Recreation Association. Be 
tend the meeting on “Sports Problems.” 
Wednesday, September 29, at 9:15 4.M., 
at the National Recreation Congress, 
where this proposal will be discussed. 


sure to al- 


INJURIES ACQUIRED in an employer's 
swimming pool after working hours do 
not rate compensation, according to 
New York State’s Court of Appeals. The 
court recently ruled on the ease of an 
accident occurring one-half hour after 
the closing of the Klett Company of 
Delmar, an Albany suburb. Before this 
ruling the State Workmen’s Compensa 
tion Board had ( onsidered the victim of 
such an off-duty incident eligible for 
workmen’s compensation benefits. 


> THE NEW sporTS WEEKLY published 
by Time, Ine., Sports Illustrated, has 
been scheduled to come out the middle 
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“Things You Should Kuow . . 


of August. Miss Mary Snow of the 
staff,* who is responsible for a section 
on weekend leisure in the new maga- 
zine, will appreciate receiving story 
leads from any recreation leaders who 
conduct a unique weekend program. 


RECREATION LEADERS, MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, ADVERTISERS, ATTENTION! The June 
issue of Fortune carried an article on 
the vigor of the leisure and recreational 
market, “$30 Billion for Fun.” It states 
that this amount of money is half again 
as much as the American consumer 
spends on clothing or shelter. and twice 
what he lays out for new cars or home 
The article is recommended 
reading for recreation leaders, and for 


goods, 


manufacturers of recreation products. 


» AS A PART OF THE ANTI-LITTERBUG 
CAMPAIGN which is sweeping this coun- 
try under the auspices of many and 
varied organizations. the National Ree- 
reation Association has been working 
with Keep America Beautiful, Inc.. on 
plans for a comic book entitled, Larry 
Doeswt Litter Anymore, for free distri- 
bution to recreation and park depart- 
ments and schools. Keep America Beau- 
tiful, Inc., is also working with the big 
manufacturers of cans, bottles, boxes 
and paper containers on a formidable 
campaign to line up every industry that 
contributes to litter. 

An article which appeared in’ the 
June issue of Reader's Digest, “Are You 
a Litterbug?” gives a good account of 
where litter comes from and what can 
be done about it. 


> A NEW DEPARTMENT ON RECREATION 
AND PARKS, inaugurated in 
City magazine. is being 
Joseph Prendergast. This 
reaches all city managers, department 
heads of municipal governments and 
city planners. 


American 
edited by 
periodical 


> Nore SHOULD BE TAKEN of an amend- 
ment to the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag which is now the law. The words 
“under God” have been added, so that 
the pledge will now read, “one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

Plaza, New 


kefeller 


Time, Ine. 9 


York 20, 


pScHooL pistricts New YorK 
STATE may now join with municipali- 
ties in “equipping, operating and main- 
taining playground and neighborhood 
recreation centers” and may “appropri- 
ate money therefore.” under provisions 
of an amendment to Section 244B of the 
General Municipal Law, recently en- 
acted by the State Legislature and 
signed by Governor Dewey on April 7, 
1954. 

The amended law also permits mu- 
nicipalities and school districts to en- 
ter into agreements covering propor- 
tionate costs, manner of employment of 
personnel, and which may provide for 
the fiscal officer of the municipality to 
serve as custodian of joint funds. 

Copies of the amended section may 
he obtained upon request to the New 
York State Youth Commission, 66 
Beaver Street, Albany 7, New York. 


> A RESOLUTION FROM RECREATION OF- 
FICIALS in Arlington, Alexandria, Fair- 
fax and Falls Church was presented to 
the Virginia Recreation Association and 
the Virginia Recreation Society by 
Eugene Barnwell of Alexandria, resolv- 
ing that they request that school build- 
ings be assigned to recreation depart- 
ments following the end of the school 
day, and that recreation departments be 
permitted. to present) sponsored pro- 
grams and schedule the areas for com- 
munity use. Mr. Barnwell moved that 
they adopt this resolution and that 
copies be sent to the State Department 
of Education and to as many local 
boards as possible, getting re- 
leases on same. This was seconded and 
carried. 


DA SPECIAL CITATION FOR LEADERSHIP 
in developing recreation opportunities 
for personnel of the United States Air 
Force has been awarded by the NRA to 
Colonel Berthold EF. Nowotny, USAF. 
The colonel is Chief of the Personnel 
Services Division. Directorate of Mili- 
tary Personnel, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Personnel, Headquarters United States 
Air Force. 


D> A REVISION OF CHARGES for recreation 
leadership training service is being un- 
dertaken by the National Recreation 
Association for the first time since 1948. 
ven at the new seale the service will be 
provided on a less-than-cost basis. Ef- 
fective October L. for all but those nego- 
tiations originated before that date. the 
new costs will be $45 per day. or $175 
for the usual four-day. twenty-hour 
training period for all courses except 
arts and crafts. The latter will be $45 
per day, plus travel expenses of the in- 
structor, or $275 for the four-day pe- 
riod. The two-week guarantee plans for 
arts and crafts will call for $360 instead 
of the previous $300. 


RECREATION 


National Board of Community Service judges and Com- 
mander-in-Chief Wayne E. Richards of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States are shown inspecting one of 
the scrapbooks on civic betterment projects judged in the 
finals competitions of the V.F.W. Community Service Con- 
test held in July at Washington, D. C. 

In the picture, left to right, are: (seated) Mrs. Roy F. 
Layton, national president of the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A.; 
Commander-in-Chief Richards; Dr. Howard A. Rusk, presi- 
dent of the American-Korean Foundation; Mrs. Theodore 
Chapman, president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; (standing) O. E. Peterson, international secretary 
of Kiwanis International: Joseph Prendergast, executive di- 
rector of NRA; and Mark Kinsey, director of Community 
Service. V.F.W. 


Grant Titsworth. NRA board member, and General of the 
Army, Omar N. Bradley, discussing the United Defense 
Fund campaign and the NRA’s roll in the defense picture. 
Said General Bradley: “If our defense program is to be as 
strong as it needs to be, then we must provide for the people 
engaged in the program the essential services of the United 
Defense Fund agencies. 

“We must see to it that the services of USO are available 
to all members of our Armed Ferees wherever they may be 
stationed—that experienced arid trained workers of United 
Community Defense Services are available to help defense 
towns that are trying to solve new and serious community 
problems and want professional aid... we must make sure 
that United Seamen’s Service can set up centers for mer- 
chant seamen in those foreign ports so jammed with defense 
shipping that going ashore becomes a hazard, both to our 
seamen and to our shipping schedules—-and we must guaran- 
tee that the National Recreation Association can continue 
serving as a kind of liaison between our Armed Forces and 
civilians by sponsoring activities in which they participate 
together.” 
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ATHLETIC BALLS 


So sensationally better are they on 
every count—design, construction, 
quality, durability and play-ability — 
that Rawlings HERCULITE 
Rubber-Covered Athletic Balls 
have established a new high 
standard. They're in a class 

by themselves —they're 


VOLLEY BALLS 


+ BASKETBALLS "“Vhe Finest 
SOCCER BALLS 


In The Fiedd! 


| ‘ 
RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. + ST. LOUIS & LOS ANGELES 


FOR LOW-COST FIELD SEATING 


A COMPLETE ‘‘PACKAGE-UNIT”’ 


Nothing else to buy. Ruggedly built of prefabricated, 
welded-steel panels-satety engincered-weather proofed 
for minimum maintenance. You need no expensive 
foundations, can easily install this American-Universal 
skid-mounted Bleacher with unskilled help. A complete 
package-unit—at lowest possible cost. 


4 I+ 
; 
Ht Ne } tions for up to 10 and 15-row installations. 


Write for new catalog 
UNIVERSAL MANUFACTURING CORP. 


ZELIENOPLE 10, PENNSYLVANIA 


Basic 5-row unit seats 50. Unlimited combina- 
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Editorially Speaking 


A School Issue 
In this RECREATION, we 
emphasize school-community Ccoopera- 
the recreation 
services for a Our 
object is to provide recreation depart- 
ment executives and leaders with some 


issue of 


provision of 
local community. 


tion in 


information as to how they can relate 
to the schools in the planning of pro- 
gram and facilities for the most effec- 
tive community-wide services, Because 
so much good material on this subject 
has been submitted to us, and we want 
to share it with you, some of the articles 
will have to appear in future issues of 
the magazine. Watch for them! If you 
find the articles in this issue helpful 
and enlightening, please let us know. 


Additional Reading 
Additional 
community recreation department co- 
operation: School-City Cooperation in 
the Planning of Recreation Areas and 
Facilities by George Butler, (a series of 
three articles appearing in April, May 
and June 1953 issues of RECREATION, 
which is currently available in booklet 
form, for seventy-five cents): “School, 
The Ideal Community Center” by Don- 
ald B. Dyer, assistant superintendent of 
Milwaukee public schools, in Journal of 
American Association for Health, Phy 
sical Education and Recreation, May 
1954: Section on Schools, Architectural 
Record, November 1951, July 1953, 
February 1954; “Joint Planning of Ree- 
reation Parks and School Properties” 
by Floyd A. Carlson, director of plan- 
ning and superintendent of parks, Ra- 
cine,. Wisconsin, in The Municipality, 
April 1954; “More Fun” by Warren 
Conrad, principal of Guerneville Ele- 
mentary School, Guerneville, California, 
California Parent-Teacher, January 
1954; “Public Participation” by Roald 
i. Campbell, professor of education, 
Ohio State University in The Nation's 
Schools, February 1953; “Unique Co- 
operation School and Community 
Recreation” by Ivan W. Hill. in Journal 
of American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
March 1953; “Grand Rapid’s Parks and 
Recreation System” by Frederick C. 
See, superintendent of parks, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in Michigan Munici- 
pal Review, August 1952; “Community 
Use of School Facilities” by Walter L. 


Scott, director of municipal and school 


reading on school and 


recreation, Long Beach California, in 
Journal of Secondary Education, April 
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1952; “Four New Swimming Pools” by 
Dorothy L. Lanyon, administrative as- 
sistant, Recreation Department, Oak- 
land, California, in The American City, 
January 1950; and Conduct of School 
Community Centers, National Recrea- 
tion Association. 


Buildings vs. Playgrounds 


According to an item in the Public 
Service Journal, Seattle, Washington, 
April 1954, social workers in New York 
City have attacked the city’s plans for 
multimillion-dollar recreation centers. 
They maintain that smaller playgrounds 
close to home mean more to children. 
The New York City park department, 
on the other hand, holds that the cost 
of many small centers would be pro- 
hibitive, and that indoor centers con- 
stitute one of the best attacks on the 
youth problem, because outdoor facili- 
ties are usable less than half the year. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
e Approximately one thousand high- 
school coaches of fourteen states, from 
the Mississippi to New York, attending 
the University of Cincinnati’s annual 
two-day football clinic, April 30° and 
May |. were reminded by Dr. Raymond 
Walters, president of the university, of 
their opportunity to help check the in- 
creasing tide of juvenile crimes. 


e “Chaplains in the armed forces are 
aghast at how many youths have but a 
rudimentary sense of moral and spirit- 
ual values. If integrity is the lifeblood 
of the nation, then America—in spite 
of her hearths and blackboards and 
spires-—may well be in danger of bleed- 
ing to death. For numbers en- 
grossed in making good, which usually 
means money, life is largely a matter of 
deals rather than ideals. The blot is 
in the realm of ethies.”--From “Where 
Is the Blot?” by Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, Chaplain, United States Senate, in 
Vational Parent-Teacher, November 
1953. 

e Leaders in the field of delinquency 
prevention and control were invited by 
Oveta Culp Hobby to meet in Washing- 
ton in June to discuss the next steps 
in “Moving Ahead to Curb Juvenile De- 
linquency.” and to evaluate the effec- 
tiviness of delinquency prevention pro- 
grams that have been tried. The Na- 
tional Recreation Association was rep- 
resented at this meeting by Joseph Pren- 
dergast, executive director. 


vast 


e “Curb delinquency via recreation,” 
says John M. Lewis of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Youth Association, “prevention 
is better, and less expensive, than cure. 
Let’s encourage the building of more 
recreation facilities and sports areas, 
and our demand for increased jails and 
detention facilities will subside nor- 
mally.” 

e “Emphasize moral and spiritual val- 
ues to build an America worthy of its 
heritage of faith in God and of free- 
dom.”——From the “Action Program” 
in National Parent-Teacher, November 
1953. 


Meet the Real Menace 


Riding home on the commuters’ train 
the other afternoon, couldn't help 
overhearing a conversation between two 
men who were sitting in front of me. 

“Pm having a time with my boy,” 
one man said to the other. “He’s car 
crazy. and he’s driving me crazy, too.” 

“They're all car crazy,” said his 
friend, wagging his head wisely. 

“I know,” said the first father. “but 
this kid of mine is going overboard. 
Last night, for example, he was brag- 
ging to us that he had driven from our 
house to the Loop in thirty-two minutes 
through heavy traflic. Thirty-two min- 
utes! That's just plain suicide!” 

“Sure is.” the other man agreed. 
“Can't you slow him down?” 

“Well, | tried.” said Pop. “And do 
you know what he said? He wanted 
to bet me that | had made it myself in 
less than forty minutes!” 

“Have you?” the friend asked. 

“Well, sure. But Pm an experienced 
driver. This boy is just a kid.” 

There you are! Its perfectly okay 
for Pop to tear along like a hot rod- 
der. But let his son do it—a lad who 
has better timing, better eyesight, and 
faster reflexes than Pop will ever have 
again—and that lad’s a problem child. 

Where did he get the idea that it’s 
smart to drive that fast in the first 
place? From Pop, the middle-aged 
space cadet! When are we parents go- 
ing to smarten up and realize that we 
can't ask our youngsters to act one way 
while we act another ?——Paul Jones, Na- 
tional Safety Council. in “The Heel at 
the Wheel.” National Parent-Teacher, 
September 1953. 


e Paul B. Sears, chairman, Conserva- 
tion Program. Yale University, in an 
article entitled “A Nation for Civilized 
Living” in the American Planning and 
Civic Annual for 1952 stated: “For us 
the joy of living languishes until our 
radio can be traded in for a twenty- 
four-inch television set. We eat out our 
hearts for Palm Beach when a measure 
of comprehension might turn our town- 
ship, even our backyard, into high ad- 
venture.” 
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thee AGE in which we live is charac- 

terized variously by our press as 
confused, perplexed or purposeless. Al- 
bert Schweitzer, the great music critic 
and philosopher, says the man of today 
is surrounded by influences bent on de- 
stroying his confidence in his own think- 
ing. On every side man is distracted 
from creative living. He is propagan- 
dized and high-pressured into accepting 
what he reads and hears instead of re- 
acting to it. Harry Overstreet reminds 
us that our newspapers exploit catas- 
trophe and that radio, movies, advertis- 
ing and television pander to medio- 
crity, emotional immaturity, escapism, 
self-indulgence, and exhibitionism. Our 
sports are spectator sports. Our amuse- 
ments are vulgar, pitiful travesties of 
reality. 

Yet we should recognize that a change 
is taking place, and happily it is taking 
place in our young people. We find in 
them a spiritual awakening and a spirit- 
ual concern with human relations. It is 
they who have, or are seeking, a sense 
of direction. They are alert and alive 
to the interests and stimulation that we 
call creative living. We see it in their 
participation in the visual arts. the 
dance. the crafts, and in their attend- 
ance at concerts, where they are often 
the largest part of the audience. 

This is encouraging. but in our homes 
and schools there still prevails a mis- 
taken concept of psychology that thwarts 
all possible spontaneous development 
of interest and imagination, This is the 
erroneous idea that a child is what the 
Romans called tabula rasa, a blank tab- 
let, on which facts and other people's 
ideas are to be inseribed. The method 
of teaching based on this psychology is 
to make children repeat and memorize. 
This makes children insensitive to their 
environment. It develops parrots, not 
creative people. 

The child’s mind is not a receptacle 
into which we should pour facts and 
ideas in order that he may pour them 
back at examination time, usually in 
distorted form, to show us what poor 
teachers we are. No, on the contrary. 
the child is an organism—a living. re- 
acting. sensing being. who changes in 


Mr. RAUBENHEIMER is the educational 
vice-president at the 
Southern California at Los Angeles. 
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CHILDREN 
and the Creative Life 


Albert Sydney Raubenheimer 


form and character by virtue of his 
powers of moving, feeling, imagining. 
thinking, reasoning and judging. The 
child is not merely a creature but a cre- 
He 


thoughts, language and feeling. He rea- 


ator. actually develops ideas. 
sons, he can even judge. 

We put fish into water because that 
is the environment in which fish thrive. 
Into what environment, into what cul- 
ture do we put the child that he may 
develop? Culture is not something that 
you hang on the wall or a record you 
play or a book you read. The culture of 
the child is his own thoughts about, and 
his reaction to, the whole world around 
him, people, nature, everything with 
which he comes into contact. The crea- 
tive life of a child 


sic, science, crafts, or 


his interest in mu- 
ideas —is not 
something that just happens to him be- 
cause we hopefully pray that it will. It 
must develop from within, with the help 
of home, school and community. 

If we accept this fact that the child is 
both creature and creator, should we 
not, then, provide for him the most en- 
riching environment? We would be un- 
wise if we did not want him to be asso- 
ciated with people, both adults and 
playmates, who are sociable, coopera- 
tive, law-abiding. disciplined, stable, 
interesting in conversation and capable 
of sharing with him the beauties and 
delight of his observations. We want 
parents and teachers, through partici- 
pating in the experiences of youth, to 
broaden their 


help our youngsters 


awareness of the life about them. 

The culture we seek and the oppor- 
tunity for the development of the child's 
creative life are at hand. We need only 
the imagination to use them. If we can 
think more creatively about our chil- 
dren, we can not only help them to be- 
come artists or craftsmen or scientists 
but. what is more important, help them 


to become real persons. 


In the school the creative life is not 
only fun but an act of achievement. 
Whatever the child is working on, 
whether it be music or a foreign lan- 
guage, he is trying to achieve mastery 
of it. 
further achievement, and there is the 


Achievement leads to a desire for 


start of progressive development. 

In arts and crafts the child is not 
making a picture or a bowl; he is mak- 
ing an expression of himself, of his per- 
sonality. And you must accept his repre- 
sentation as being what he says it is, no 
matter how little it may look like it. As 
the child works and plays with other 
children he is learning the social arts 
the give-and-take of social living, the 
rules of the game, a concept of law. 
Finally, he is reaching for self-realiza- 
tion. He becomes uniquely himself, a 
personality different from every other. 
He is able to be himself, to think and 
act for himself. That is what we covet 
for our children and our people. We 
want them to have a sense of direction 
and to have integrity. 

Let us take a moment for a brief look 
at our leisure time. Frankly, leisure too 
often means stagnation for adults and 
mischief or delinquency for children 
and youth. But leisure should be crea- 
tive living. It should be used fruitfully 
to pursue our interests. Think of what 
the cultivation of some cultural art or 
interest in their youth or middle years 
might mean now to the aged, with their 
pathetic burden of useless time! 

In the last analysis we ask that the 
creative life of the child develop free- 
dom of spirit, of thought and of judg- 
ment. And we ask that such freedom be 
a disciplined freedom. Viewing the child 
in the light of his actual being as a crea- 
tive organism, let us work together to 
develop that freedom. 

Condensed and reprinted with permission 


National Congress 
{nnual Convention, 


from Proceedings ol the 
of Parents and Teachers 
May 18-20, 1953 
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...and their Relation to Schools 


he question may be asked, “Why 
do we need community programs of recreation anyway?” 
Those who have answered this query point out that we have 
become increasingly an urban, industrial nation. Many peo- 
ple have moved away from the natural out-of-doors oppor- 
tunities for enjoying spare hours. Others have seen real 
estate developments take away their rural freedom. Even 
long-time, big-city residents have seen the neighborhood ball 
diamond on the vacant lot replaced by an apartment or of- 
fice building. The expansion of our labor force by an influx 
of married women has paradoxically increased the need for 
supervision of children and youth, while shorter workweeks 
have given workers more time for leisure. 

The presence of nearly 500,000 patients in institutions 
for the. mentally ill and of 165,000 in our state and federal 
prisons and reformatories is ey idence of the special leisure- 
time needs of a large segment of our population. A nation- 
wide ten per cent increase in recorded juvenile delinquency 
in 1951 over the preceding year points up the necessity for 
action. 

By no means will recreation programs solve all of these 
problems. Yet, together with religion and education, rec- 
reation has an important role to play. 

What does a good community program look like and 
Mr. RaymMonp H. Ostrander is the superintendent of schools 
in Mineola, which is in Nassau County, Long Island, N.Y. 
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whom should it serve? First, it should be said emphatically, 
there is no single best pattern, Each community, in con- 
formity with its available resources, needs to develop a de- 
sign to meet its special characteristics. 

An adequate program will provide opportunities for rec- 
reation suited to various age groups from tiny tots to golden- 
agers. Age grouping is favored by some recreation spe- 
cialists. The similarities of interests and skill development 
are given as reasons for this metiiod of classification. Others 
point with alarm to the trend toward separation of the family 
whether it be for work or for play. They favor the kinds of 
programs which provide facilities for family group activi- 
ties. Father-and-son, father-and-daughter and mother-and- 
daughter nights are proving popular. 

Recreation, even for elementary and secondary school 
pupils, does not have to be exclusively on a separate sex 
basis. Some schools are providing time for boys and girls 
to mix in physical education and recreational activities. 
Social and folk dancing and non-contact sports like volley 
ball, tennis, badminton, archery, golf and rifle practice are 
suitable for mixed sex participation. Advocates of this type 
of activity claim that the unnatural barrier between the sexes 


Condensed and reprinted from July 1952 issue of The School Ex- 
ecutive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Photographs, by permis- 
sion, from Planning Elementary School Buildings by Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt and Leggett. Copyright 1953, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 18. Pp. 268. $12.50. 
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Nutrition group. School cooking classes appeal to children, 
and well-planned facilities can serve also for adult use. 


in the early adolescent years is more easily broken dgwn 
by frequent, wholesome intermingling of groups of boys and 
girls under competent supervision. 

Physical activities have a place in every organized ree- 
realion program. They should not dominate it, however, 
or be restricted to team sports and strenuous competition. 
On the other hand, the importance of athletics should not be 
underestimated. 

Dramatics, symphony orchestras, choral groups, adult 
education courses in arts, crafts and industrial arts are il- 
lustrative of the variety of recreational offerings. Good 
libraries, forums and discussion groups, picnic areas, parks, 
playgrounds, teen-age centers and, more recently, commun: 
ity centers for all ages are terms which suggest breadth in 
the opportunities for the pleasurable and wholesome use of 
leisure. 

What can the interested citizen do about all of this? First, 
one needs to survey the local situation. What opportunities 
for wholesome use of leisure are available? Are the ones 
now in existence utilized by the people most likely to profit 
by them’? If not, why not? What needs exist that are not 
now being met? 

The next step is to adopt a plan of action. Usually the 
individual citizen will find it advantageous to arouse the in- 
terest and enlist the support of an organized existing agency. 
Where a responsible group has decided that additional rec- 
reational opportunities are both needed and within the fi 
nancial capacity of the community, the next decision con- 
cerns the agency or agencies that should be asked to meet 
the needs. 

Patterns of organization differ widely. There are, how- 
ever, three main plans for administering community recrea- 
tion. One is under the direction of the local board of educa- 
tion. Milwaukee has been cited for the excellence of such 
a scheme, with the recreation department responsible to the 
board of education, through the superintendent of schools. 

Proponents of school administration argue that modern 
education is concerned with the total well-being of people 


Community adults happily engaged in woodworking. Logi- 
cally, the schools ought to be ready to serve such groups. 
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and that play activities fit appropriately into the educational 
pattern, They point out that the school facilities are usually 
well suited to a successful leisure-time program for varying 
ages. Many of the phases of the school program already 
contribute to the opportunities for physical and emotional 
release. Physical education, arts, crafts, music and much of 
the adult education program are in this category, 
Advocates of other types of administration argue that 
schools are still too concerned with the formal aspects of 
learning to be able to adjust to the newer concepts of the wise 
use of leisure. They say school authorities have, in effect, 
pleaded guilty to charges of failing to recognize the full 
scope of a desirable recreation program by the very fre- 
quency of their placing this responsibility on physical educa- 
tion departments. They complain that funds are reduced for 


recreation first whenever school budget cuts are necessary. 


School facilities provide setting which local 


can experience recreational aspects of “adult education.’ 

Some, noting the wide recreational possibilities of parks, 
suggest that park departments take over the supervision of 
all publicly-organized and -supported leisure-time programs, 
The traditional, major emphasis of park authorities on con 
struction and maintenance is held by others to be a deterrent 


to that department’s heading up a forward-looking total 


propram., 

The recreation professionals tend to favor a special ageney 
in city and town governments. Since the opportunities to 
hegin completely new programs seldom exist in any except 
the smaller communities, the interested laymen must begin 
with the agencies already existing. Often, the public schools 
are in a particularly advantageous position to be of great 
assistance. With the current emphasis on teaching avoca 
tional and other leisure-time pursuits to children and youth, 
schools are in a strategic position in the recreation scene. 
That one state, alone, boasts of five hundred and seven com 
munities which sponsor adult education programs is further 
evidence that the schools are providing a considerable 
amount of the leadership even on the adult level. When it 
is understood that large numbers of the members of the adult 
classes are “studying” folk dancing. handball, shuffleboard, 
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arts and crafts, the full significance of the recreational aspect 
of “adult education” becomes self-evident. 

Regardless of what agencies are charged with the chief 
responsibilities for community recreation, the schools have 
certain obligations. First, cooperation with all concerned 
in developing a community program of recreation is a defi- 
nite function of any school system which lays a claim to an 
interest in the emotional, physical, and social growth and 
well-being of people. 

Second, boards of education through their executive olli- 
cers, the superintendents of schools, should make school 
facilities available for recreational use. It is granted that 
some “headaches” will arise, particularly if an agency other 
than the schools is administering the program. It is not 
suggested that cooperation is a one-way street. Rather it is 
urged that school authorities make every effort to work out 
satisfactory arrangements supported by written agreements 
which will permit the multiple use of school facilities needed 
for wholesome community-wide use of leisure. 

Recreation supervisors have a responsibility for the prop- 
er care of school buildings and grounds. In some situations, 
school facilities can be utilized best by school-employed and 


-directed personnel irrespective of the general administrative 


MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM 


— 


A central, well-planned room can serve for many activities. 


pattern. Where there are well-equipped libraries in elemen- 
tary schools, it is a recreational as well as an educational ad- 
vantage to have those facilities open during summer vaca- 
tions on a limited basis under the supervision of school 
librarians. 

Making existing facilities available for recreational use 
is most desirable, but not enough. Boards of education and 
school administrators should take community recreational 
needs into account whenever new buildings are to be con- 
structed. With careful planning, usually at little extra cost, 
provision can be made for multiple evening use of school 
grounds and buildings. Storage space for adult recreation 
equipment is a sample of the type of extra space needed. 

Third, schools have an obligation to provide the trained 
leadership for community programs of recreation wherever 
it is needed and cannot be provided more satisfactorily by 
any other public agency. To insure a coordinated program, 


this leadership should be on a year-round basis. Care should 
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be exercised in choosing top leadership with sufficient 
breadth of vision to provide a balanced program. 

Where summer day camp or recreation programs do not 
already exist, education authorities would do well to examine 
the possibilities of establishing them under the sponsorship 
of the schools. 

Fourth, schools need to give increased attention to edu- 
cation for the wise use of leisure. Not only should pupils 
have opportunities for learning the necessary skills for sports 
which have carry-over value in adult life, but they need to 
acquire tastes, interests and skills in many other areas suit- 
able for leisure-time pursuits. The example of schools in 
Michigan, California and other states in providing camping 
experience for pupils for a week or two during the school 
year is worth widespread adoption. 

Of course, there should be the closest kind of cooperation 
between the community groups, both public and private, 
which sponsor golf courses, tennis courts, bowling alleys, 
skating rinks and the like. 

The reading habits attained under the guidance of the 
English teacher will, in part, determine the adult use of 
spare time. The teacher who expected all his pupils to at- 
tain mastery of the best of the classical literature regardless 
of the price may have been successful as, frequently, success 
in teaching is measured. Still, the teacher who was a bit 
more sympathetic with the less interested may have con- 
ducted classes where good reading was a pleasurable and 
joyful experience which elicited more of the same. They tell 
us that the importance of a pleasant first contact is beyond 
measure. Children who have had an unpleasant experience 
when they began to learn to swim, even though they become 
good swimmers, seldom learn to enjoy swimming as thor- 
oughly as others. Similarly, pleasure from reading may have 
been conditioned by early school experiences. 

The influence of the teachers of dramatics, music, art, in- 
dustrial arts, home economics and even the social studies 
will be reflected in the selections which former pupils make 
for the use of their time outside the so-called working hours. 
It may have been the intense interest in good government. 
encouraged in Miss X’s class, that kept providing the spark 
and drive which made the community forum a success last 
winter. The thrill of making a simple set of book ends in 
the seventh grade industrial arts class may have started the 
interest that has led to attendance in adult education wood- 
working classes and the establishing of a home shop. 

A community concerned about the emotional, physical 
and social well-being of its members will offer a wide variety 
of opportunities for the enjoyment of hours away from the 
factory, the office, the kitchen and the classroom. It will 
encourage individuality and keep all recreation on a strictly 
voluntary basis. The recreation cafeteria, as it were, will 
have a storage room well stocked with supplies for differing 
menus. A choice will be available on the counter but the 
selections will vary from day to day. Each diner will be 
invited to select a balanced meal with enough of the staple 
foods to insure a full diet. The vendor of the food is less 
important than its quality, quantity and variety. It is ac- 
cording to their individual tastes, developed over the years. 


that the diners will make their choices. 
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C. D. Jackson 


36th National Recreation Congress, September 27 to October 1 


FIRST thing Monday morning until adjourn- 
ment Friday noon the first St. Louis National Recrea- 
tion Congress will be full of features which will challenge 
the minds and renew the inspiration of America’s recreation 
leaders. 

The Congress is most fortunate to have Mr. C, D. Jackson. 
vice-president of Time, Ine.. one of America’s outstanding 
experts on public opinion, to address the opening session. 

For nearly twenty-five years Mr. Jackson has been on the 
very frontier of life-—national and international. During 
this period, and particularly for the last fifteen years, he has 
been at the center of American leadership working on our 
international relations: working to help prepare America 
for its part in World War Il: serving later in England. 
Turkey. North Africa, France and Belgium during and fol- 
lowing the war: since then, as president of the National 
Committee for Free Europe, he has helped to keep alive in 
the hearts of captive countries the hope of freedom, For the 
past year he has served as special assistant to President 
Kisenhower. 

\s a widely traveled business man and as one of the chief 
executives, publishers, and editors of that dynamic group of 
journals, Time, Life, and Fortune, and the new member of 
that family, Sports Mlustrated, Mr. Jackson has been close 
to the needs and desires of people— people in all walks of 
life. not only in our country but throughout the world. 

\t the other general sessions the delegates will hear ad- 
dresses by Dr. Doak S. Campbell, W.G. MeGlothlin, Joseph 
Brown, Joseph Prendergast, George Hjelte and Soichi Saito. 

Soichi Saito is president of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation of Japan. As one of Japan’s civic and religious lead- 
ers. he is well-known for his work in behalf of Christianity 
and democracy in the Far East. He is general secretary of 
the YMCA in Japan and has represented Japan in many 
world conferences on religion, education and recreation. He 
attended the first International Recreation Congress in Los 
Angeles in 1932. He addressed the World Conference of 
Churches last month in Evanston, [linois. 

Dr. Campbell has been president of Florida State Uni- 
versity since LO4L and is one of the nation’s outstanding 
educators. He and Mr. MeGlothlin, of the Southern Regional 
Education Board, will discuss the report on “Recreation 
Leadership and Training Needs in the Southern Region.” 
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This study, made by the NRA for the Southern Regional 
Education Board, will be formally presented to the board 
soon after the Congress. 

As executive director of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Prendergast will report on the state of the rec- 
reation movement. Mr. Hjelte, general manager of the Los 
Angeles Recreation and Park Department, will speak as 
chairman of NRA’s National Advisory Couneil, which will 
have its first meeting at this year’s Congress, 

Joseph Brown of Princeton University is both an asseci- 
ate professor in the School of Architecture and an instructor 
in boxing in the Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics. His hobby, creative playground apparatus, will 
provide the subject for his address. 

Immediately following the formal program Monday eve- 
ning, employees of MeDonnell Aireraft Company of St. 
Louis, famous for their musical and dramatic productions, 
will present a special entertainment program. This will be 
just the first of many special features which the creative local 
arrangements committee, under the chairmanship of the St. 
Louis recreation superintendent, John Turner, has de- 
veloped, 

A major change in this year’s program eliminates a gen- 
eral evening session on Tuesday. The program for this eve- 
ning will consist of section meetings and workshops and a 
demonstration of synchronized swimming by Beulah Gun- 
dling. U.S. senior national AAU solo synchronized swim- 
ming champion. This demonstration will be held at the 
Washington University pool and will attract great interest 
among delegates as well as among swimmers in the St. Louis 
area. Synchronized swimming is one of the newer recrea- 
tion activities and it is enjoying fast-growing popularity. 
Mrs. Gundling is the first woman to hold both the indoor and 
outdoor solo national titles and she also is the first to hold 
the national solo championship for five consecutive years. 
She has appeared in many parts of the United States and in 
France. Germany. England, Wales, Israel and Bermuda. 

\ special St. Louis Day is being planned for Wednesday 
in order to dramatize, for the citizens of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County, the importance of recreation and the many 
opportunities which the Congress affords for acquiring in- 
formation about developments across the country. 


The theme of the general evening session on this day will 
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he “What is the Responsibility of Local Government for 
Recreation and Parks?” The topic will be developed with 
specific application to St. Louis and St. Louis County but, as 
the program is planned, it will have general application and 
should be a valuable meeting. Questions which will be con- 
sidered include: What areas and facilities should be pro- 
vided? What programs and services should be offered? How 
much should be done by the municipality and how much by 
the county ? 

The St. Louis department has undertaken responsibility 
for the table decorations and favors at the Congress ban- 
quet, the theme of which will not be revealed until the 
banquet doors open Thursday evening. 

A new series of meetings on the program this year will be 
watched with interest: “Recreation in Correctional Institu- 
tions.” Meetings for town-country, industrial, and hospital 
recreation workers, and for recreation supervisors, have 
long since developed into miniature conferences within the 
framework of the Congress itself; and these meetings, to- 
gether with the executives’ sessions which will break up into 
smaller groups, are concentrated again on Monday. New 
recreation executives will have still another opportunity to 
meet together and discuss their problems at a session on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Sessions for board members, for senior citizens, and for 
publie relations have been doubled and each will have two 
sessions instead of one as formerly. The same is true with 
the meeting on property development and maintenance 
problems. Interest in these topies has led to allowing more 
time for them. 

Another general topic which will see more emphasis this 
year than in recent years is that of sports, with a meeting on 
sports clinics, one on sports problems, and a third on com- 
petitive sports for girls and women. This latter topic has 
been somewhat controversial and it is hoped that discus- 
sion at the Congress this year may help to clear up some 
misunderstandings. 

J. J. Donovan, associate director of the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada will talk on job 
analysis at the meeting on this subject. At the meeting on 
urban redevelopment, the Division of Slum Clearance and 
Urban Redevelopment of the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency will be represented. 

Both resident camping and day camping are included in 
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Grace Stanistreet 


this year’s program because of the steady rise in interest in 
both of these meetings.“ 

While husbands are busy at meetings, wives may choose 
activities for their days from the program which is being 
worked out by the local arrangements committee. Details 
concerning this program will be available when the Congress 
opens, and a report will be sent in advance of the Congress to 
all wives who let us know that they are planning to come to 
St. Louis. 

Demonstrations will be conducted during the week by 
Miss Grace Stanistreet, director of the Children’s Theatre at 
Adelphi College in Garden City, New York; by Miss Helen 
Hartwig, physical education instructor at the Pershing 
School, University City, Missouri; and by members of the 
NRA leadership training staff. Miss Stanistreet will head 
up the drama workshops on Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons and she will also take part in the section meeting on 
the recreation activities program. Miss Hartwig will demon- 
strate rhythmic games on Tuesday afternoon with children 
from the University City schools. Mr. Staples, of the NRA 
staff, will direct workshops in his specialty—arts and crafts 

Tuesday and Thursday afternoons and Tuesday night. 
Social recreation training sessions will be available Monday 
morning, Tuesday and Thursday afternoons and Tuesday 
night. 

St. Louis is an active center for SPEBSQSA and it is ex- 
pected that barber shop quartets will be harmonizing in 
every available corner throughout the week. 

Two of the outstanding points of interest to be visited on 
the recreation tour are Shaw’s Garden and St. Louis’ world- 
famous Forest Park Zoo. Shaw’s Garden contains the larg- 
est collection of plant life in the western hemisphere and 
ranks second only to the famous Kew Gardens of England. 
Delegates will be allowed about thirty minutes at this stop. 
The stop at the zoo will be an hour in length and will feature 
the chimpanzee show, one of the most entertaining features 
of this or any other zoo. Special arrangements have had to 
be made by the St. Louis commissioner of parks and recrea- 
tion, Palmer Baumes, since this show normally closes im- 
mediately following Labor Day. Commissioner Baumes 
stated that the chimpanzee performance is internationally 
famous and is the only show, as such, in the world. It features 
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about fifteen of these animals, and six trained ponies, and 
is witnessed by something over three million people per 
year. It has been the subject of many newsreels, and pictures 
of it have been shown in every country in the world. In the 
show itself, the acts include roller skating, motorcycle rac- 
ing. riding bicycles and unicycles, a band act in which they 
play various instruments, do usual trapeze work and the like. 
It is truly an outstanding performance. 

The local committee is arranging for a Congress message 
center where delegates can receive mail and messages right 
in the midst of all the activities. 

The busy Congress press room will again offer many serv- 
ices to delegates, including a daily round-up news release. 
This release will be available at nine o'clock each morning, 
covering the previous day’s activities, and can be picked up 
then and mailed to hometown newspapers. Last year’s home- 
town photograph service worked out so successfully that 


plans are being made for offering an opportunity for special 
news photographs again this year. If interested, get in touch 
with the press room immediately upon your arrival so that 
an appointment for your picture can be made. 

The Jefferson Hotel is well suited for a National Recrea- 
tion Congress since all of the public rooms are on the mezza- 
nine floor and the floor immediately above. Congress regis- 
tration, a consultation center, the St. Louis local information 
booth and the exhibitors will all be located on the mezzanine 
floor. The secretary's office and the press room will be on 
the floor immediately above and meeting rooms are located 
on both floors. 

Registration badges will be required for admission to all 
Congress functions. Delegates are urged to register as soon 
as possible after the registration desk opens on Sunday noon 
so as to get ahead of the large crowd which is always on 


hand to register on Monday. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO 


Anderson, Indiana 


AMERICAN RECREATION SOCIETY 
Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
New York, New York 


BANBALL 
Elmhurst, New York 36th 


KALAH GAME COMPANY 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT MATERIALS 
New York, New York 


THE MIRACLE WHIRL SALES COMPANY 
Grinnell, lowa 


W. R. MOODY GOLD STAMPING CO 
Burbank, California 


NATIONAL BOWLING COUNCIL 


RECREATION Washington, D. C. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


THE J. E. BURKE COMPANY 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
New York, New York 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Massachusetts 

DUDLEY SPORTS COMPANY at noon. 
New York, New York 


FELT CRAFTERS 
Plaistow, New Hampshire 


GAME.-TIME, INC. 
Litchfield, Michigan 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 
Waupun, Wisconsin 
vear’s exhibitors. 
HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Athens, Georgia 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 


EARL H. HURLEY ASSOCIATES 
Corry, Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL AINT LOU. CONGRESS 


Exhibitors of commercial products and serv- 
ices will have booths on the mezzanine which 
will be readily accessible to all delegates. 

The exhibits will open officially on Monday 
morning and will be open daily until 6:00 p.m. 
except on Friday when the Congress adjourns 
A special pamphlet concerning the 
products and services on display will be given 
to each delegate who registers. 

The list of those companies and organiza- 
tions who will have exhibits is given here: and 
delegates will be looking forward to greeting 


old friends and meeting new ones among this 


NATIONAL PARK & RECREATION 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
South Haven, Michigan 


MATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C 


NEHI CORPORATION 
Columbus, Georgia 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY 
New York, New York 


PLAY SCULPTURE COMPANY——A 
DIVISION OF CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS, INC. 
New York, New York 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Camden, New Jersey 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE REX CORPORATION 
West Acton, Massacusefts 


SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF BARBER SHOP 

QUARTET SINGING IN AMERICA 
Detroit, Michigan 


SQUARF DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Freeport, New York 


MEET US IN ST. LOUIS 


SUN AIRED BAG COMPANY 
Sunland, California 
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Pride of accomplishment through skill is evident as 
these boys, Rick, Mike and Chuck, hang the drapes 
which they made for eighth-grade boys’ homeroom. 


Elizabeth A. Ludwig y 


a ACCEPTANCE of education for leisure as a worthy ob- 
The “fun” aspects of cooking are stressed in jective of the secondary school poses a problem to school 
most home economies classes. Many schools now personnel who are genuinely interested in meeting their re- 
offer this course to bovs as wel as to girls. © 
sponsibilities as educators. A broad extracurricular pro- 
gram provides a partial answer, but it does not necessarily 
include all of the boys and girls who want to participate. 
For reasons which cannot be taken up here it may actually 
» exclude students who most need to learn leisure-time skills. 

Is the secondary school. then, without any other oppor- 
tunities for providing leisure-time education? Interested 
teachers in many of the traditional subject areas could point 
to experiences which their fields provide that are directly 
related to recreation activities ino which individuals and 
groups often engage. There can be no question that many 
of the skills and knowledges taught in such areas as art, 
music and physical education, are important: preparation 
for the recreation life of the individual. But what of the 
other high school subjects? Are there opportunities for ex- 
periences within these areas which have implications for 
leisure-time education ? 

In an attempt to answer the foregoing questions. a study 
has been made of the contemporary secondary school pro- 
gram in which each subject area was evaluated separately. 
\s a preliminary, seven objectives of education for leisure 
which could be used as criteria for the evaluation process 
were established. These objectives were based on funda- 


mental needs of individuals that could be met. at least in 


Phe study of industrial arts ix replete with oppor. part. in leisure time. and included provision for skills and 
tunities for learning leisure-time pursuits. Above, 
. University High School girls cooperate in project. knowledges in (1) creative activities: (2) cooperative group 
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Pointing up the implications in school 


subjects for after-school recreation. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


within the 


secondary school program 


| for education | for leisure 


experiences: (3) activities providing for competition and 
achievement: (4) big-musele activities adapted to individual 
needs: (5) experiences in nature and the out-of-doors: (6) 
activities that could be used in one’s leisure hours alone: and 
(7) activities that provide complete change and temporary 
escape from the pressures and routines of daily living. 

The results of the study indicate that all of the high school 
subject areas have within their present course-content many 


and varied opportunities for providing experiences which 


include the learning of skills and knowledges in leisure-time 


activities. It would be impossible to summarize the possible 


contributions of all the subject areas in an article of this 
type. but a few illustrations should serve to indicate the tre- 
mendous opportunities of the present secondary school pro- 
gram for meeting its objective of education for leisure. The 
areas of art, music, and physical education have been pur- 
posely omitted since their specific contributions have been 
generally recognized. Rather. it will emphasize those areas 
in Which possible contributions to leisure education seen 
less obvious and fewer in number. 

English and Speer h 


this area are those in recreational reading. creative writing 


The more apparent opportunities in 


story telling. dramatices, play proguction, public speaking 
debate and panel discussions. Less obvious are those experi 
ences in arts and crafts included in such activities as the 
making of original drawings of characters from literature. 
the study of art principles as applied to journalism or as 
part of a unit in developing avocational interests. handeraft 
projects such as theatre models and costume design. the 


various aspects of art used for special prepared talks or as 


Dr. A. ts associate supervisor of physt- 


cal education at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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a subject for a research paper and the like. Community and 
school service projects including service to the school library 
and office, contributions to the school and community news 
papers and similar activities provide for training in aetivi- 
ties which may be carried on into leisure-time. Units such 
as enjoying nature, reading stories dealing with nature, field 
trips as parts of units on conservation, oral and written 


reports on nature hobbies. gardening. and outdoor living and 


camping may also be included in English courses. Further 


leisure-time activities related to speeifie units may include 
collecting hobbies. dance and music tlustrative of vartous 
periods of literary history, social recregtion such as quiz 
type games, charades and the telling of anecdotes. sports 
writing. units or projects on travel and soon. Actually, the 
breadth of activities may be as great as the interested teacher 
will encourage. since student interests are used for many 
oral and written projects, 


Vathematics skills and knowledpes in mathematios re 
lated directly to leisure-time activities include those taught 
in drawing. lettering, design and architecture. Mathematics 
is also related to the development of such hobbies as model 


construction, woodworking and elamentary surveying. The 
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Senior play selection committee. Encouraged by English de- 
partment, students’ interests lead to many class projects. 


making of models from clay, soap, plastic and similar ma- 
terials may well lead to recreation activities in this area. 
The use of mathematics in interior decorating, home design, 
costume design and garden planning are further possibilities 
for the encouragement of leisure-time activities. Mathema- 
tics is also related to scientific experimentation in chemistry, 
astronomy, physics, navigation, machinery and so on, Math- 
ematical recreations such as “brain teasers,” puzzles, chess 
and card games are valuable for the teaching of mathema- 
tical principles as well as for their leisure-time interests. The 
reading of biography, history, scientific books and current 
periodicals is also suggested. The collecting of coins, stamps, 
illustrations of symmetry found in nature, architecture, 
jewelry, pottery and so on may well lead to the development 
of a leisure-time hobby. An interest in travel may be gener- 
ated by a study of the architecture of other countries as well 
as a study of the influences of the early Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans on the development of mathematics. In a unit 
on consumer mathematics, activities may include actual trips 


to scenic and historic places. 


Science Many of the leisure-time skills and knowledges 
which may be taught in science classes are apparent to any- 
one who knows the curriculum. Biology. general science 
and astronomy present almost unlimited opportunities in 
nature study and hobbies — bird lore, animal lore, insect col- 
lecting, wild flower conservation, beekeeping, meteorology, 
climate and similar activities. Scientific experimentations 
in biology, general science, physics and chemistry are re- 
plete with opportunities in the type of activity that may be 


carried on during leisure hours. Radio, electronics, photog- 


raphy, home mechanics, plant and animal breeding, electri- 
city, weather and climate are but a few of the specific areas 
suggested. Less apparent, perhaps, are scientific reading; 
opportunities for drawing, etching and photography; the 
construction of models, map making: camping and outdoor 
activities such as group hiking, exploring, primitive camp- 
ing and field trips of all kinds; opportunities for community 
service by cooperation in making health surveys, and in 
campaigns to eliminate rats and flies, and similar activities; 
the study of music in physics; the development of an inter- 
est in travel through the study of transportation, trade 
routes, map reading, and the life and customs of peoples in 
other countries. 


Social Studies—-Significant opportunities for experiences 
in drama and speech, literature and human relationships are 
present in the social studies program. Dramatizations, de- 
bates, forum discussions, panels, mock elections, radio pro- 
grams, pageants, recreational reading in biography, histori- 
cal fiction, the writing of original plays, radio scripts and 
editorials are all activities that have leisure-time value. The 
study of patterns of culture, skills of good citizenship, self- 
government in the classroom, trips to courts, police stations 
and local industries all contribute to skills in human rela- 
tionships. Art skills and knowledges may be encouraged 
through the study of art and architecture of various peoples 
and periods in history, the drawing of cartoons, the construc- 
tion of models of homes, furniture and villages, and the 
making of posters, maps, pictographs and so on. Social rec- 
reation, including folk dancing, music and the songs of other 
nations, may be part of the study of the culture of peoples. 
The collecting of stamps, coins, pictures, clippings, flags, 
dolls and craftwork may encourage collecting hobbies. Par- 
ticipation in community activities and the giving of service 
is also emphasized, Interest in travel is encouraged by ex- 
cursions to historic spots, discussion of travel experiences, 
correspondence with people of other countries and reading 
about places of historical interest. 


Foreign Languages—Significant opportunities in foreign 
languages for presenting leisure-time skills and knowledges 
occur in the areas of human relationships, literature and 
travel. Projects such as the sending of boxes of food and 
clothing to war-torn areas, corresponding with foreign stu- 
dents and the use of other meaningful materials for develop- 
ing insights and understandings are important in encourag- 
ing interest in other peoples. Reading in geography, myth- 
ology, history, travel, novels —in both English and the for- 
eign language—encourages recreational reading and an in- 
terest in travel. Opportunities for teaching of art principles 
and skills occur in the study of foreign architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture: music activities suggested are the singing 
of folk songs and the study of foreign composers and their 
music; drama and speech activities include play production, 
pageants, radio programs, puppet shows, fairs and fiestas; 
folk dances, foreign games, quiz games, anagrams and other 
social recreation may be used as supplementary activities; 
and the collecting of post cards, coins, stamps, maps and 
photographs may encourage the development of a collect- 


ing hobby. 
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Business Education — Although business education is 
largely a vocational subject area, it may contribute inei- 
dentally to leisure-time skills such as art, the principles of 
which are taught in advertising and display. Drama and 
speech activities used are dramatizations, debates, panel dis- 
cussions, radio programs and mock trials. Community serv- 
ice is encouraged in such activities as service to the commu- 
nity chest and other welfare groups, and assistance to school 
organizations where business skills are needed. Units on 
travel are included in a number of courses in business edu- 
cation. Arts and crafts used as supplementary activities in- 
clude the making of posters, models, costume and textile 
designs; and opportunities for some scientific experimen- 
tation oceur in consumer economics. A number of state 
courses of study include a unit on recreation for the course 
in consumer economics. The importance of recreation in the 
full life is considered and many of the above activities are 
studied from the point of view of their value to the individual 


and to society, 


Home Economics—Opportunities in home economics for 
the teaching of leisure-time skills are many and varied. 
Home economics contributes heavily in the arts and crafts 
area with such activities as the making of toys, furniture, 
hooked rugs, wall hangings, lamp shades, book ends, waste 
baskets and so on. The “fun” aspects of cooking, sewing, 


needlecraft, flower arrangement and gardening are also 


Boat building in industrial arts may lead to life-long en- 
joyment of boating, of building, or of the creative process. 
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stressed. Social recreation activities include the planning 
for parties, the making of game kits for families and similar 
projects. Dramatics and speech activities consist of drama- 
tizations, skits, radio programs, panel and round-table dis- 
cussions. Outdoor and camping skills such as outdoor cook- 
ing. fire-building, group hiking and participation inthe 
school camping program, and community service activities 
including participation in clean-up campaigns, improving 
housing conditions, health projects of all kinds, voluntary 
care of children, the repairing of toys and assistance at com- 
munity parties for children all may develop similar interests 
that can carry over into the individual's recreation life. Sev- 
eral state courses of study recommend entire units on reerea- 


tion as part of the home economics course. 


Industrial Arts As in the field of home economies, indus- 
trial arts courses are replete with opportunities for the teach- 
ing and learning of leisure-time skills. Art skills such as 
drawing, design, etching, lettering, and manual arts and 
crafts such as lapidary, ceramics, plastics, leatherwork, carv- 
ing, silk screen, woodwork, metal work, radio construction, 
printing. automotive and engine mechanics and electricity 
are illustrative of skills taught in industrial arts, The skills 
of boat building and archery equipment construction may 
lead directly to an interest in sports and outdoor activities. 
Experiences in nature study may accompany the study of 
woods and such topics as reforestation, growth of trees, and 
our state and national forests. Courses in stagecraft and the 
construction of marionettes and puppets may encourage an 
interest in dramatics. Opportunities for scientific experi- 
mentation are recommended in radio, electricity, electronics, 
photography and the like. Community service may be en- 
couraged through the production of posters, letterheads, 
tickets, programs, and the construction of equipment needed 
for other school activities, or for similar activities for com- 
munity and welfare organizations. 

In the foregoing discussion, subject-matter content only is 
considered. How these experiences are presented so that 
their importance is understood by the student, the values to 
be derived from the learning experiences, and the relation: 
ships with opportunities to be found in community recrea- 
tion programs and the programs of private and semi-private 


agencies is of equal importance and must be considered by 


the teacher." Furthermore, there is a need for further inves- 
tigation of the individual subject-matter areas and the ex- 
tracurricular or co-curricular program by the teachers con- 
cerned in order to discover every possible opportunity for 
education for leisure in their own schools and communities. 
The seven objectives for leisure education listed earlier may 
serve as criteria for this intensive evaluation, They may 
also guide interested educators in their efforts to give all 
students the rich background in the leisure-time experiences 
which are essential to full and complete living. The present 
secondary school program has practically limitless oppor 
tunities for the teaching of leisure-time skills. Whether they 
are taught and how they are emphasized is the responsibility 
of the educators concerned, 


* And recreation leaders. School and recreation people could work 


together on this. Ed 
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PARDON ME 


Peter Fingesten 


_" EXCUSE yourself, Take a brush 


and go to it. Every person is en- 
dowed with a creative potential. This 
can he developed to be the source of con 
stant inspiration and joy. Adult educa 
tion points the way to the exploration 
of our artistic capabilities. regardless 
of age. 

The mature person in particular 
should be encouraged to pursue the 
marvelous gratifications to be derived 
from work in one of the arts. In France 
every doorman paints. In Italy the best 
arias are sung by barbers and fisher 
men, This contributes to their happi 
ness as well as to the culture of their 
country. After all, it is more fun to 
model ash-trays or paint apples than to 
spend time on some analyst's couch. 

Adult art education has great thera 
peutic value. The motivations whieh 
bring a student to the class are secon 
dary to the results obtained. Surely the 
advantage of creating a painting of 
sculpture which the student can take 
home and show others places art classes 
ina favored position In no other field 
of endeavor can the student feel such 
accomplishment and pride as in art ac 
tivities. 

I have found that amateur artists are 
in a class by themselves. They paint 
for pleasure and relaxation. They are 
Dhondt ompetitive and can become better 
adjusted to themselves and to society. 
To me. the adult student is the ideal 
student. Ile brings al lifetime of Apert 
ence to the class. He is « ooperalive and 
willing lo experiment He willnot fritter 
away his time in useless activities but 
wants to reach his goal by the means 


best suited to his purpose. As a matter 


Mr. FINGESTEN, a teacher at Pace Col 
lege, has had shows in New York and in 


other cities here and abroad. In 1948 he 


recetved the Tiffany grant for sculpture. 


LOO 


WHILE | 


Guitar developed from 
the charcoal doodle 
drawn by a twenty-two- 
year-old social worker, | 


of fact, | have learned as much from my 
students as they have learned from me. 

At Pace College we have worked out a 
new teaching technique with hundreds 
of adult students that engenders rapid 
progress, Since every person has dood!- 
ed or can doodle, at the phone or at his 
desk, we take this as the initial step. The 
student uses a piece of drawing paper 
and some charcoal, The paper is divided 
into four equal parts, and a doodle is 
drawn in each section. The most im- 
portant lesson at this time is not to en- 
courage the students to draw with geo- 
metrical lines or angles but to express 
themselves organically with curves and 
rounds. By the fourth doodle on sheet 
number one, the student has automati- 
cally eliminated useless lines and has 
arrived at a creditable pattern. He now 
selects the most interesting drawing 
from sheet one and develops it 
larger scale on sheet two. He may either 
continue with charcoal or begin using 
color which he selects to retain a unity 
of design and color, 

Doodles flow naturally from the hand 
and are extremely suggestive. One dis- 
covers in them faces, figures, landscapes 
and compositions. By the third rendi- 
tion of the original doodle. the student 
will strengthen only those lines that sug- 
gest a form or composition, and will 
leave out all other lines. In this man- 
ner, drawing technique, association of 


ideas and forms, as well as the use of 


color, are rapidly assimilated. After 


these experiments the student continues 
with compositions of his own choice. 
gradually adding shadows, texture. new 
colors. and Various media. Whenever 
the flow of ideas runs dry we return to 
the doodle and its unlimited associa 
tions. Some of our students are so fas- 
cinated by this approach that they 
doodle whenever they can —the house- 
wife while cooking, or the banker who. 
forgetting himself. signs checks with a 
doodle, 

Nothing is as rewarding as the con- 
templation of the work of one’s own 
hands. There is a great physical and 
spiritual release in art activities which 
leads to peace and contentment. For 
example, the immediacy of the doodle 
reveals much of the student's person- 
ality and enables him to develop his 
own artistic style much faster. But. in 
addition to creative jov. classes in the 
various arts give fellowship that stems 
from mutual assistance, criticism and 
the coustant process of inter-learning. 

Most adult students discover not only 
art, but themselves. The potential crea- 
tive capacity which exists in’ every 
human being is released through the 


democratic practices of adult education. 


Reprinted by permission, New York Adult 
Education Couneil, from 20th Anniversary 
Yearbook of Adult Education, 1953. Price 
$2.00 from the Council, 104 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
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The current civil war which is racing 
between topical collectors and other lov- 
ers of stamps is taking on proportions 
of a major struggle. Seotts month'y 
magazine” tries to give both sides of 
the story. Accusations and name-calling 
from each faction fill the air. The topi- 
cal collectors who are Johnny-come 
latelys have a strong organization in the 
topical association. They think that 
their way of collecting stamps is more 
fun than that which the old-time phi 
late'ic associations advocate. They know 
that their method is much easier and 
requires much less study. They do not 
care if it is not very scientific. They 
think it tells a story by the use of post- 
age stamps of the world depicting what- 
ever topics they are interested in. The 
topical collectors’ equipment is much 
more simple than that of the serious 
philatelists. Some topical collectors do 
noteven know what a postmark detector 
outfit is. and not many of them own a 
perforation counting gauge. To them 
stamps are pictures printed on paper. 
and they usually do not know that there 
is a difference in the kinds of postal 
paper used. As to minor varieties. they 
think those are a musical revue put on 
by the junior class of the local high 
school They need no extensive phi- 
latelic library of expensive and highly 
specialized books. Give them a_ last 
years or even a more obsolete catalog 
and they are in business. 

The hobby that they have selected 
vives them entertainment. relaxation 
and a whale of a lot of fun. They ean 


tell the stories of their jobs or the com 


Seotts Monthly Journal. published by 
Scott) Publications. Ine. 580) Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36. 


Dr. Horan ts an associate medical di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in New York City. 
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PHILATELISTS SHOULD HAVE A HOBBY 


panies they work for or their profes: 
sions or avocations by picking out 
stamps that picture things that are topi- 
cal and pertinent. [they work for Lilly 
Dache or Mr. John. they can collect all 
of the women’s headgear that appears 
on all of the stamps of the world and 
make a very interesting topical collec- 
tion. They can be railroad men and 
show pie tures of the old log-burners ot 
the latest diesel engines on stamps of all 
the world. If they are volunteer firemen. 
they can get stamps showing pietures 
of fire wagons. Hf they are zoologists 
or work for the Museum of Natural 
History or the Bronx Zoo. they can vel 
almost every animal in the world pie 
tured on a stamp. 

Yes. there is something to be said for 
topical collecting. As a matter of fact, 
it would be an ideal hobby for a sertous 
philatelist to have for relaxation after 
his strenuous and arduous work as a 


scientific: philatelist. There are even 


stamps showing the making of postage 


stamps and others depicting the design 
ing of postage stamps and others por 
traying collectors working with then 
collections. Without too much expense 
the serious philatelist who makes a new 
hobby of topical collecting can get a 
collection of the first issues of many 
countries as they are commemorated by 
reproductions of their first: stamps at 
their hundreth or eightieth or seventy- 
filth anniversary. The serious philat- 


lo 


elist. who has to wait a long time 
accumulate enough money to buy that 
elusive rarity which he does not have 
and then has to wait a longer time until 
that stamp comes up at auction. can 
have a lot of fun whiling away. the 
time by making a topical collection of 
almost any subject. the bridges of the 
world. the entire development and man 
ufacturing of airplanes or a collection 


showing almost every type of plane that 


From School to Maturity 


Joseph C. Horan 


has ever heen flown can he assembled, 

Sheep raising. cattle raising. race 
horses. and all the thousands and thou 
sands of different kinds of occupations 
of men offer a fertile field for the im- 


Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Company em 


aginative topical collector, 


plovee could collect and depict all the 
varied activities of his own company of 
even his own division or section. A fine 
collection can be gotten together show 
ing the activities of the health and wel 
fare division. the law division, the med 
ical division. or the investment division. 
Practically every industry in which the 
Invests money has some sort 
of postal reminder. There are hydre 
electri plants, factories, automobile 
building assembly plants, manufaetur- 
ing of every type, public roads, housing 
developments, mining. the oil industry, 
tankers the choice is very wide. 

For the glee club. there are many 
pictures of singers on stamps which you 
could collect. The players’ club members 
have a wide choice of pictures of thea 
ters. actors and scenes from plays and 
operas, all on postage stamps. The mem- 
bers of the athletic association could 
cover all of the hundreds of types of 
athletes whe are portrayed on stamps 
They could have an international field 
day showing track meets. Olympic 
games. baseball. basketball. swimming. 
diving. and every other athletic activ ity, 
by assembling that kind of topieat col 
lection. The only rules that will limit 
the topical collector are that he have a 
lo depic tin his collection, and that 
he have a fairly fertile imagination, 

So. if any of you serious philatelists 
want to have a party. why dont you 


take up topical collecting as a hobby? 


Reprinted with permission from VWetco Mes 
senger, Maren, 1954, the monthly publication 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Stamp Club. 
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oe CONVINCED that recreation 
should involve experiences more cre- 
ative than staring at television in a 


hypnotic trance, American educators 
have been taking active steps to bring 
rich, dynamic recreation programs into 
the school, beginning at the elementary 
grade level. 

This article is a sampling of some 
types of leisure-time activities being 
provided in the California elementary 
schools, with which Lam familiar. T wish 
to emphasize, however, that noteworthy 
activities are taking place throughout 
the country. Because of space limita 
tions only a few of the hundreds of ex- 
cellent programs in California can be 
mentioned, 

Let us start with a look at the Jeffer- 
son School in Fresno. Here, club activi- 
ties replace ordinary studies every Mon- 
day afternoon starting at  two-thirty. 
Clubs can be kept to a maximum size of 
twenty because primary teachers whose 
classes have been dismissed for the day 
supplement the grade-school teachers as 
club SPOnsors, 

Visitors, 


are fascinated by the variety of absorb 


who are always welcome, 
ing pursuits, which include handeraft, 
stamp collecting, puppets and marion 
ettes, square dancing, cooking. travel 
discussions, cartooning, and the mak 
ing of model airplanes. 

Boys and girls in Sacramento schools 
enjoy frequent trips to both the Junior 
Museum, which has an excellent collec 
tion of live animals, and to the Crocker 
Art Gallery, where special classes are or- 
ganized for them. Hundreds of Sacra- 
mento children each summer parthe ipate 
in music classes — which lead to the or 
ganization of several junior bands and 
orchestras. 


Many 


travel, and recreation, 


films are shown on nature. 
English classes 
promote recreational reading. traveling 
libraries operate during the summer. 
The school shops specialize in skills that 
can be used in leisure-time crafts. 


In the schools of Burbank. children 


Mr. Louts MEeANs the consultant 
in school recreation for the Califor- 


nia State Department of Education. 
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Recreation 


learn techniques of making murals, il- 
lustrations, or paintings; develop col- 
lections of stamps, rocks, flowers, or 
leaves: learn to weave, sew, and dye: 
construct models in wood; or have ex- 
periences in dramatization and dra- 
matic play —to give an incomplete list. 

The Santa Barbara schools have long 
regarded recreation as one of the basic 
Arts and 


erafts, physical skills, social graces, 


functions of human living. 


sportsmanship, constructive use of fa- 
cilities at school and in state and federal 
parks, and individual counseling are 
emphasized. 

Every visit to the Long Beach schools 
discloses further evidence of excellent 
work. Inthe social-studies unit one may 
see children handling tools and working 


with wood in creating their Indian vil- 


lages. covered wagons, and ploneer 
forts. Inthe Chinese unit children learn 


the rudiments of clay work and glazing. 
They make cheese and imitation Swiss 
carvings in the Swiss unit. 

\ close administrative relationship 
between community recreation and the 
schools in Long Beach guarantees that 
skills learned through instruction. are 
continued in the recreational patterns 
for both school and post-school use. 

The Roosevelt School in San Diego is 
in the process of developing an outdoor 
fireplace. of considerable proportions, 
which will provide boys and girls with 
some outdoor cooking experience. Stu- 
dents are taking an active part in con- 
struction of the fireplace and adjacent 
play areas, under supervision of tech- 
nicians. Funds have been provided from 
graduating classes and other sources. 
The area will also offer horseshoe and 
shuffleboard courts, a picnic area, and a 
council ring. 

In the Oakland schools various study 


units involve experiences and instrue- 
tions which later become firmly im- 
bedded in the leisure habits of children. 
Many of the folk dances are worked out 
along with social studies and classroom 
art. 


For example, a study of Mexico 


involves dancing, costumes, cultural 


patterns, reading, and other items pe- 
culiar to that country. 
extensive instrumental music pro- 


is carried on, There is an out- 
door natural-science laboratory in one 
of the nearby regional parks with a full- 
Children 


taken on field trips to this area for a 


time school employee. are 
program related to elementary science. 
The study of animals, birds, flowers, 


and trees is emphasized. 


Student Reereation Leaders 


Journeying up through beautiful 
Sonoma County. north of the Bay area, 
one finds two excellent programs in ac- 
tion, both well away from the popula- 
At Mount Vernon School, 


a four-teacher school with grades one 


tion centers. 


through eight, a leadership program 
has been in existence for three years. 
Seventh- and eighth-graders volunteer 
their services. It is their function to 
present games and activities at the noon 
recreation period for all pupils —a_re- 
sponsibility thus far shared by every 
member of these classes. 

Activities are learned at planned 
meetings between child leaders and 
teachers. One boy and one girl serve for 
a week and provide leadership for chil- 
dren of the first through the fourth 
grades. At the end of the week an evalu- 
ation period takes place. Written com- 
ments from these student leaders are 
very interesting and indicative of their 
level of maturity. 

\ short distance away, at Guerne- 


RECREATION 
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Louis E. Means 


Children 


ville. a new program shows great 
promise. Now in its first year, it is ex- 
emplary of the fine things that can be 
accomplished in the smaller community. 
very Saturday, from 9:30 a.m. until 
4:30 p.M., the principal and one teacher 
attract from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty of the possible two hundred chil- 
dren from kindergarten through grade 
eight in a program that includes, among 
other things, volleyball, bike races, 
kickball, tag games, relays, flag football, 
softball, and basketball. Skills in these 
are taught in regular classes. 

Children bring their lunches and eat 
together in the school cafeteria. Movies 
are shown after lunch. Latest develop- 
ments include tea served to mothers by 
the girls and recreational activities for 
mixed groups of parents and children. 
Community response to this fine project 


has been excellent. 


Camp for Handicapped Children 


Physically handicapped children from 
Butte County schools were flown by 
plane to the children’s camp in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains near the ocean, where 
limited physical education and instruc- 
tion in the natural sciences became a 
part of the two weeks’ experience in out- 
door education. Similarly, specifie in- 
struction becomes woven into learning 
and recreational experiences in’ the 
many school-camping and outdoor-edu- 


cation projects throughout California. 


Almost Everyone Learns to Swim 


Visitors to Shafter Elementary School 
are amazed at the excellent things to be 
seen in that smaller community. A won- 
derful triple-type swimming pool is a 
part of the elementary-se hool facilities. 
Here every boy and girl from kindergar- 


ten through grade eight receives swim. 
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THE CHILD. Her destiny 
lies in your hands. Play 
is a way of learning, an 
important part of living. 


ming instruction seven months out of 
the year. Upper-grade boys and girls 
assist as student leaders with younger 
children. Every child is required to take 
swimming unless medically excused. 

Skills in volleyball, paddle tennis, cro- 
quet, shuffleboard and many other ac- 
tivities are taught in classes of mixed 
groups, again assisted by student lead- 
ers. The noon-hour program attracts 
over eighty-five per cent of the children 
for co-recreational play in the activities 
previously taught. All the activities are 
those that can also be enjoyed in later 
adult years. 


Adults Help with Work Project 


In the city of Redlands a new pro- 
gram got underway this year after long 
months of planning and study. Chil- 
dren and adults combined to construct 
large numbers of games and recrea- 
tional equipment. Student clubs and 
groups focus on playground and school 
safety, games leadership, tournament 
supervision, and many other aspects of 
the program. A new participation em- 
phasis has grown in that city because 
of the many and varied opportunities 
given children for leadership and plan 
ning. 

I was never more agreeably surprised 
than when I visited the small and some 
what isolated schools of Inyo County. 


tucked high up near the western edge 


of the High Sierras, where | saw the 
first coeducational and co-recreational 
activities taking place day after day at 
all grade levels. This excellent program 
is building wholesome boy-girl rela- 
tionships. 

A few miles across the Sierras an- 
other mountainous and thinly popula- 
ted area in Calaveras County has exem- 
plified what teachers and children can 
do together lo provide play experien es 
under difhicult’ circumstances. Combi- 
nation play days have been held, and 
teachers and children learn skills’ to- 
gether. 

In Pasadena, play directors for both 
hovs and girls visit school playgrounds 
each week for the express purpose of 
teaching new skills and stimulating in- 
terest in coming events. This city also 
provides workshops for all kinds of 
skills. in addition to dance classes, dra- 
matics. and music clubs, 

\fter watching dozens of these stimu- 
lating and resourceful programs in 
action, happily convineed that 
the youngsters now in our California 
schools will never he ata loss for Some. 
thing interesting to do with their leisure 


time, 


Reprinted with permission from the VEA 
Journal, Mareh 1953. Published by National 
Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing 
ton 6, 
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Talk delivered at the Hospital Recreation Institute sponsored by New 
York University and the National Recreation Association, January 1954. 


PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 
IN HOSPITAL RECREATION 


To those in the 
profession, a pro- 


fessional hospital 


recreation leader 


lined: but to many of our associates our 
they 


is clearly out 


contours are fuzzy and blurred 
are not quite sure who or what we are. 
It is perhaps a little like the story that 
is told of John Barrymore who, at the 
height of his fame went into a Holly 
wood shop, purchased some articles and 
said, “Charge it as usual.” The clerk 
asked, “The name 


swered, “Barrymore.” 


please He an 


The ( lerk asked. 


“And the first name? to which he 
replied frigidly, “Ethel.” This seems 


lo represent some of the kind of confu 
sion that exists in relation to the profes 
sional recreation leader 

In our world of today. we see a new 
phenomenon developing. recreative ac 
tivities have become part of the life of 
recent article 


“The 


spiring spectacle that the figures reflect 


every individual. In oa 


one finds this statement awe-in 
is the birth of a new leisure class, not 
aominority that gives all of its time to 
play. but a majority that ives play part 
of its time.” This is largely an earned 
leisure, a time when the worker seeks 
to find refreshment for mind, body and 
spirit, a refreshment which he does not 
usually find in the routine work by 
which he has earned his leisure. 

When a person is hospitalized, he ts 


still the same person, but now, instead 


‘Larrabee. Eric, New Breed of Hobby 
horse,” The Venu York / mes 


cember 1954 


Dr. Evrru advisor for the hos 


pital recreation curriculum School 


of Education, New York University. 
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of working for wapes he is working for 
a recovery of the greatest possible use 
of his physical and/or mental capaci- 
When this work 


procedures) is finished for the day, the 


ties. (the treatment 
individual has earned leisure which he 
needs to use fruitfully to round out his 
life and help him to retain an integrated 
total personality. productive and 
worthwhile use of this leisure will help 
him to gain a refreshment that’ will 
make it possible for him to return: to 
his work with renewed energy and zest. 

In community living we have come to 
rec ognize that recreation activities need 
leadership leadership that knows how 
to help all people to use their leisure for 
truly re-creative purposes. 

\fter a half-century of performing 
leadership functions recreation in 
community living, we are beginning to 
define the leadership roles that we have 
developed. Generally speaking, there 
are two major types of leadership. pro 
fessional and volunteer. The volunteer 
is usually thought of as the person for 
whom recreation leadership is an avo 
cation rather than a vocation. The pro 
fessional recreation leader brings to his 
job specific skills, knowledge and atti 
tudes. In acquiring these he has been 
subjected to certain dise iplines Which 
have helped him to achieve a mature 
personality as an individual, This in 
turn implies that he has recognized that 
he must contribute to the life of his 
group rather than absorb life from the 
group, as is so often the case with the 
amateur leader. The truly professional 
leader will view his work as a profes- 
sion, an absorbing vocation requiring 
a broad education and a wide experi- 
ence. At the same time. however. he 


will understand that to be such a leader 


Dr. Edith Ball 


he must lead a life of his own if he 
is to make his greatest: possible con- 
tribution to recreation. This is an ex- 
pression of his maturity. 


When an 


from community living to institutional 


individual must change 


living he remains the same person but 
his focus changes. This means that the 
hospitalized individual needs a type of 
recreation leadership similar to that 
which he experienced in community liv- 
ing. One difference. however. may be 
noted. As indicated above. the hospi- 
talized person shifts his emphasis from 
a more or less equal focus to a single 
focus. To this extent. then, he is atyp- 
ical. From this standpoint then there is 
a strong indication that there is a need 
for the most highly trained recreation 
leadership in hospitals. if the special 
needs and peculiarities of physically 
and mentally handicapped persons are 
to be met. In the hospital setting the 
professional recreation leader becomes 
a participating member of the team 
whose goal is to help the individual live 
to his fullest capacity with whatever 
handicap he may have. As a member 
of this team the recreation leader as- 
sumes certain specific responsibilities 
that are quite different from the respon- 
sibilities of those team members who 
are concerned with treatment processes, 

The last few years we have been in 
the midst of a controversy on whether 
recreation is therapy. Today, more and 
more, we hear statements that the tools 
of recreation may be used as therapy. 
but that recreation as such has a place 
in the life of the institutionalized indi- 
vidual just as it does in the life of the 
individual who lives in the more usual 
tvpe of community. To date. our ree- 


reation research has been so scanty that 


RECREATION 


we have no means ot proving that the 
tools of recreation may be used as ther- 
apy. However. we do have enough evi- 
dence “rom the research in the area of 
basic needs of people to show us that 
re-creative activities are necessary, in 
the lives of all people. as a means of 
changing pace and relieving tensions. 
Accepting the assumption that’ the 
institutionalized person still retains his 
basic human needs. we can then assume 
that this individual also needs recrea- 
tional experiences as part of Ais total 
living. What part then does the pro- 
fessional recreation leader play in the 
hospital and what particular training 
does he need to play this part? 
Primarily. the hospital recreation 
leader Isa leader and ad ounselor, This 


indicates his responsibility for helping 


one person can know that much. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler once said, “The spe- 
cialist is a broad person sharpened to 
a point.”* Apply this to recreation, and 
we find that there is a need for a va- 
riety of skills. with a depth of knowl 
edge in one or two. 

Although an individual may dgsire 
to pursue anything from a study of San- 
skrit to playing the piccolo as his ree- 
reation, we find in the meager research 
that has been done that the majority of 
people like to concentrate their recrea- 
tion activities in certain fairly well-de- 
fined areas. For those whose interests 
lie outside of these circumscribed areas. 
the professional leader's responsibility 
is to direct the individual to the source 
where he can find the activity he de- 


sires. This is part of the leader's broad 


Productive and worthwhile use of leisure will help the patient gain refreshment. 


individuals and groups define recrea- 
tion goals and chart the methods by 
which they may achieve these goals. To 
do this the recreation leader must have 
an understanding of human growth and 
development and the ways in which the 
human organism adjusts to social en- 
vironment, 

The professional recreation leeder 
must also be a teacher. for it is often 
necessary for the leader. in’ helping 
groups to achieve their goals, to teach 
the specific skills and teehniques that 
are involved, The professional leader 
needs a broad base of knowledge of 
skills that will make it possible for him 
to introduce his group to the particular 
skills in which they are interested. On 


this score. many will protest that ne 
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background, 

The major areas in which recreation 
interests are usually centered are arts 
and crafts. collecting activities and hob- 
bies. dance, drama, language activities 

such as creative writing, newspapers 
and forums nature and outing ae- 
tivities including all kinds of camping 
and trips, social activities, aquatics, wa- 
ter activities, and sports and other phy- 
sical activities. Even to learn basic skills 
in these areas implies a broad educa- 
tion, some of which will probably need 
to be part of the professional leader's 
total skill learning rather than part of 
his professional training. This means 
that in the selection of students for pro 


Butler, Nicholas in an unpublished talk 
to students 


fessional training we must choose those 
who have wide interests. When a leadet 
is found who has special talents in one 
area, he can be more highly trained in 
this area so that he may become a re- 
source person for a larger group of ree- 
reation leaders whose skills are not spe 
cialized and who, therefore. have a 
responsibility for a variety of activities, 

In the hospital recreation field we see 
an application of this. The professional 
hospital recreation leader must first be 
a good recreation leader, a person whe 
is mature, who has a wide variety of 
skills. who understands people and how 
they function as individuals as 
groups: and, in addition, he must know 
and understand the psychologieal and 
sociological aspects of handicapped and 
ill persons and how the usual recreation 
program may be adapted to their needs 
and to the institutional or hospital situ. 
ation. 

There is also another very important 
understanding. which the hospital ree- 
reation leader must learn, that is en- 
tirely peculiar to the hospital situation. 
In community living, reereation today 
takes its place alongside of education, 
social welfare and health. When an in 
dividual is hospitalized his life no 
longer has this kind of balance: it is 
skewed and one-sided. Treatment of a 
specific illness ts the particular business 
of the hospital. On this basis. every 
thing else becomes subservient to the 
treatment process, Recreation one 
of those subservient activities. No 
longer does recreation take its place 
alongside of health: now it is secondary 
to health. The recreation leader in the 
hospital must recognize this and adjust 
both his personal attitudes and his pro 
fessional program to it. This is perhaps 
the most difficult adjustment that’ the 
professional recreation leader must 
make, 

To date. the attitudes of the other 
workers in the hospital have not helped 
to make this adjustment of the profes. 
sional recreation leader easy. Too often 
the recreation leader is relegated to a 
position of sufferance rather than one 
in which he is recognized as a member 
of the whole team. The part that he 
plays may only be that of a defensive 
plaver, but the offense -the treatment 


group has no chance to play if they 


4 

— 


All must work 


together. Treatment procedures may be 


never receive the ball. 


most important, but the whole person 
is hospitalized, and all facets of his per- 
sonal needs must be met if the most 
Important one of treatment is to be most 
eflective. 

This side of the professional recrea 
tion leader's job brings to the fore 
another aspect of his work. The profes 
sional leader must know how to organ 
ize and administer the program. When 
the objectives of the individuals and 
groups have been defined, the profes 
sional leader must be able to help these 
people to reach their goals effectively, 
within the framework of hospital living. 
This means providing facilities, schedul 
ing activities and facilities so that there 
will be no interference of one group 
with another, providing equipment ot 
helping people to provide equipment for 
themselves, financing the program, help 
ing groups to find a means for recog 
nition of their activities, and securing 
specialized leadership and then super 
vising it. 

Under the general heading of organ- 
ization and administration certain cleri 
cal and maintenance duties need to be 
included as part of the professional 
leader's responsibilities, If people are 
to be served effectively, records must be 
kept, reports made and equipment kept 
in repair. Professional leaders need to 
know how to perform simple clerical 
and maintenance tasks and where to 
secure expert help to perform the more 
complicated jobs. 

As we begin to think of the tasks in 
volved in recreation leadership, we be 
gin to see why this particular work is 
considered as a developing profession. 
At present it fails to meet all of the 
criteria which delineate a full profes 


Kauffman (1) 


a profession is based on a highly spe 


sion. defined these as: 
cialized intellectual technique; (2) the 
professional technique must be capable 
of communication through a highly spe 
cialized educational discipline; (3) the 
professional ter hnique must be of suf- 


ficient social significance and impor- 


‘Kauffman, Earl, 4 Critical Evaluation of 
Components Basic to Certain Selected Pro 
fessions with a View to Establishing Recrea- 
tion as a Profession. Doctoral Study, School 


of Education, New York University, 1949 
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tance to warrant the exercise of some 
control over it by society, the practi- 
tioners themselves, or by both operating 
together; (4) preparation for and prae- 
tice of the professional technique so 
stimulates and occupies the practition- 
ers that they form professional associa- 
tions for improving its standards and 
extending public acceptance: (5) the 
conduct of the practitioners is a matter 
of concern to the profession and results 
in the formation of codes of ethics: and 
(6) within the professions there is a 
conscious recognition of a spirit of pub- 
lie voice which places social duty as the 
highest goal of the profession. 
Certainly we can see that we have 
made a start toward achieving all of 
these criteria, but we are too new to 
have fully developed our intellectual 
techniques or defined how these may be 
communicated, Our greatest weaknes- 
ses probably are our failure to conduct 
the necessary research that would prove 
our hypotheses and to define the basic 
training that is essential to produce a 
professional recreation leader, In both 
of these areas we have made some prog- 
ress but we still have a long way to go. 
The remaining criteria have been at- 
tained by the recreation profession in 
a fair measure. We have professional 
organizations; there is a code of ethics: 
some control is exercised over the prac- 
litioners as evidenced by the several 
forms of certification that have been 


instituted in several of our states; and. 


currently, social duty is the only goal 
of the profession, since monetary and 
prestige values are practically nonexis- 
tent. 

Because so much emphasis has been 
placed upon the social satisfactions, and 
so litthe upon the monetary returns, it 
has been hard to attract good potential 
leaders to this field of study. 


lion is not an easygoing profession, and 


Recrea- 


it is hard to find a sufficient number of 
people who choose to make it their life 
work. In an age in which material 
values rank high as a measure of suc- 
cess, it is difficult to convince people 
that other values bring more lasting 
satisfactions. Salaries in the whole field 
are certainly not commensurate with 
the demands put upon the professional 
leader, and in the hospital field they are 
probably a little less inviting, primarily 


because they tend to be so much more 


“dead end” than in the community ree- 
reation field. It is possible to become 
a recreation superintendent in a com- 
munity, but it is almost impossible to 
become a superintendent in a hospital. 

\ vicious circle seems to exist: until 
people are well-trained there is a ques- 
tion whether salaries should be raised, 
and until salaries are raised well-trained 
people will not be attracted to the pro- 
fession. The only way out of this di- 
lemma seems to be to provide adequate 
salaries for the few well-trained pro- 
fessional leaders, and to provide sub- 
professional titles and salaries for those 
with less adequate training. If this were 
done it would also be necessary to pro- 
vide at the same time for some type 
of in-service training, which would help 
the sub-professional to gradually im- 
prove his capacities to the point where 
he would be qualified for professional 
leadership responsibilities and the com- 
mensurate salaries. This could not be 
a short-range program. It would prob- 
ably take ten years to achieve any re- 
sults and twenty-five before professional 
standards could be raised appreciably. 
However, when one thinks in terms of 
other professions this is not a long time. 
Medicine and law have profes- 
sions for hundreds of years and are still 
finding many ways in which to improve 
their standards. On this basis a twenty- 
five-year program is a very limited pro- 
gram. 

In the hospital recreation program 
there is probably the greatest oppor- 
tunity to develop good standards of 
professional leadership. It is the infant 
in the recreation family, and the family 
have now begun to see how they wish to 
raise their children. Furthermore, the 
family relations—such as the fields of 
social work, nursing and medicine 
have provided some good examples 
which the recreation profession can fol- 
low, avoiding the pitfalls and thereby 
progressing a little faster. Every link 
in the hospital chain, total service for 
the welfare of the individual, must be 
strong. Recreation is such a link and, 
to date, has been a point at which serv- 


We need 


to work together to strengthen this link 


ice has often broken down. 


and bring it to its greatest potential ca- 
pacity if total, fully effective service is 


to be given to every hospitalized person. 
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Boathouse being built for model yachts. 


in a similar period to make highly industrialized urban 


life not only bearable but healthy, happy. interesting and at 


tractive... . Parks are not even second to modern housing 


in their beneficial influence on city growth and change. and 


no less dominant than health and schools in their effect upon 
civic morale.” Robert 
Moses concludes a profusely illustrated sixty-four page re- 


With these words Commissioner 


port recording twenty years of progress in the department of 
parks in New York City. 


The remarkable expansion in the city’s park areas and 


facilities is indicated by a few figures taken from the report. 
Park lands, which 


totaled only 14.000 acres in 1934 now comprise 27.000 acres, 


Several great parks have been created, 


or considerably more than ten per cent of the city’s total 


area. The variety of sources from which these new areas 


came —by transfer from other departments, by acquisition 


of tax liens, by purchase, condemnation and donation, as 


part of joint programs with schools and housing agencies. 


in connection with parkways and expressways, and espe- 


cially by reclamation and filling of waterfront and other 


neglected properties bears witness to the resourcefulness 


of the park authorities, 


Central Park merry-go-round, diameter seventy-eight feet. 
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N: GREAT CITY with comparable problems has done more 


= 


chess 
checker house is gift 
of anonymous donor, 


Recreation facilities have increased fivefold in’ these 
twenty years. Playgrounds have increased in number from 
119 to 597 since 1954 and several others are under construc 
tion. Many of these areas are designed to supply recreation 
to all age groups. Tennis courts have more than doubled, 
and holes of golf have increased by more than fifty per cent. 
Athletic fields, pienic centers, bieyele and bridle trails, boat 
basins and areas for a wide variety of recreation activities 
In contrast with two in- 


1034, the department 


have had a comparable expansion. 
adequate outdoor swimming pools in 
now operates seventeen well-constructed facilities. 

The reclamation and development of the New York water- 
front has been an outstanding achievement. Thousands of 
acres of new park lands have been created by pushing out 
the bulkhead line along the shore front. by filling swamps 
and reclaiming blighted areas. Only two park department 
beaches with a single mile of frontage existed in L934: today 
the city has 16.2 miles of municipal beaches, efleiently de- 
signed and operated, and several additional beaches are 
being planned. Construction of modern sewipe disposal 
plants by New York City, eliminating pollution of its bound 
safe and enjoyable use of the 


A staff of six hundred 


trained lifeguards, lieutenants and chief lifeguards is em- 


ary waters, made possible the 


new beaches by the city’s millions. 


ployed to safeguard the use of the city’s pools and beaches. 
Facilities for indoor recreation have been confined: pri 

marily to small playground buildings and to a few centers 

In Mareh 


1951, however, the park department opened St. Mary's Ree 


originally built as public baths or gymnasiums. 
reation Center,’ the first of a series of year-round buildings 
proposed for eight congested sections of the city. 

\ significant development has been the cooperation be- 
tween the board of education and the park department 
whereby forty-five playgrounds have been jointly planned 
and operated, The board maintains the playgrounds during 


school hours, except for the areas set aside for mothers and 


See Recreation, November 1952, page 336, 
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Boating enthusiasts will like facilities of the new boathouse. 


pre-school-age children, and the park department maintains 
them at all other times. City playgrounds have also been 
provided in connection with many of the publie housing 
projects, 

broad Program Cheompassing interests of individuals 
and groups of all ages has been developed as park lands and 


A stall of 


866 directs and conducts the year-round program. Many of 


facilities have increased in number and variety. 


them are organized on a competitive basis with the cooper- 
ation. financial support or joint sponsorship of civie organi- 
zations, the press and individuals, The department's mari- 


onette theatre and its program of summer concerts and 


social and square dances in the major parks are especially 
popular. 

The park department budget has not increased in propor- 
tion to its expanded service—in 1934 it was $6,000,000 and 
in 1953, $22,000,000, “Most park facilities must be free.” 
states Commissioner Moses: yet. under his efficient manage- 
ment, revenues from rentals, concessions and income-pro- 
ducing facilities totaled $3,000,000, The value to the city 
of sound park development is illustrated by the high increase 
in the assessed valuation of nearby property. It is also re- 
flected in the growing number of gifts to the park depart- 
ment. Among these are the Wollman Memorial, a large out- 
door ice skating rink. two merry-go-rounds donated by the 
Michael Friedsam Foundation —one in Central Park, the 
other in Prospeet Park. A boathouse with dining facilities, 
opened this spring. was the gift of the Loeb family, and 
another boathouse, also in Central Park. for the storing and 
servicing of model boats, is being built by the Kerbs family. 
\n anonymous donor provided the funds for a chess and 


checker house in the park. 


See Recreation, March 1951, page 539 

See “Gifts to Central Park” in the April 1954 issue of The Ameri 
ean City which kindly furnished the illustrations accompanying this 
article. 

A more complete story of the growth of the New York Park De part 
ment since 1934 will be found in the report entitled Twenty Yeurs of 
Progress, available from the Department of Parks, Arsenal, Central 


Park, New York, 


Recess Play Calls for Careful Planning 


@ Today the recess period, as well as the noon 
period, serves as a laboratory for daily instruction in 
which skills, rules and techniques of a wide variety of 
game activities are taught. Crowded school play- 
grounds in large urban areas. where space is ata 


premium, have fore ed many administrators to care- 


Edwin Trethaway 


fully organize these periods so that each child can be 
assured of a safe and equal opportunity for partic 
pation. 

kven in rural areas where space Is no problem. or- 
ganization of play activities provides children with 
group recreational experiences that would not be 
available otherwise. 

Although such a program requires time and effort 
at first. once it is under way it will reduce yard prob- 
lems, luding hazardous and hievous play. lo 
ao minimum and lessen the strain of teacher super- 
vision on the playground during recess and noon 


Mr. TRETHAWAY ts supervisor for phys al education 
and youth services, Los Angeles. The above is quoted 


from his article “Dont Just Them Loose’ 


Turn 


Cucie Games 


Areas for Organized Play During Noon and Recess 


ES am 


Tether Balt 


Four Squares 


Mandbalt Softdall 
and Hand Basedali 20 


Softball 


Yolteybe Votteybail 
33 2 and 
Netball Netball 
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Rings 


which appeared in the NEA Journal. {pril 1954. 
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TOTAL RESOURCES 


SCHOOL cafeterias. auditoriums, gymnasiums, swin 
ming pools (of which we have too few), libraries, work- 
shops. and playgrounds. provide essential educational, social, 
and recreational experiences that are just as important to 
modern living as the three R's, commonly referred to by the 
business girl as reading. reels, and radio! Our present con- 
cept for one world, the ability to get along with all peoples, 
to cooperate for the general good, should begin right at 
home. In this direction. we have made some real progress 
in many of our California cities. There are two points that 
should be stressed in this connection: (1) getting respon- 
sible school and city representatives together to discuss and 
plan projects of mutual concern: and (2) designing. plan 
ning and constructing schools and municipal buildings and 
grounds to meet the needs of the community, 

\s an illustration of the first point, in our town we got the 
city council. the school board, and the recreation commis 
sion together recently. There was a school plot then unused 
and so. instead of buying additional land. the school board 
permitted us to use this, the city put up the money and we 
built a community recreation center. The school board bene 
fited because we put in the building two pre-school children’s 
rooms Which are used mornings and afternoons. The neig’ 
horhood acquired a splendid new, and greatly needed. com 
munity center with gymnasium. locker rooms. showers. 
snack bar. club rooms. director's oflice. and so on, 

My second illustration points up features we have incor 
porated in our new elementary schools to provide neighbor: 
hoods with recreation and community service. On the play 
vrounds the supervision by men and women directors is on a 
year-round basis — on school days from 3:00 to 6:00 and on 
Saturdays from 9:00 to 12:00 and from 1:00 to 6:000— and 


W. Davis, director of recreation and parks in 
Berkeley, California, made this presentation to the Publi 
Recreation Section meeting of the AAHPER convention in 
Los Angeles. In April 1954, Mr. Davis received the Tar 


hell Medallion awarded by Springfield College for “con 


Spur uous service lo the ollege and eminence in held work 
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their salaries are paid by the school board. We have a spe 
cial fenced area for kindergarten children and first graders: 
another area for second and third graders: and a large area 
for the fourth, fifth, and sixth graders. Playground equip 
ment is laid out primarily for physical education instruction 
in such a way as to avoid congestion or interference with 
game activity: and we have hard surfaces. We have planned 
the arrangement so that there is no interference with class 
rooms and the school building as the playground is net in 
mediately adjacent to the classrooms. We have an indoo: 
playroom, twenty by ten feet. located off the playground. 
where the director may keep his supplies. craft materials, 
and so on, and where on rainy days craft activities may be 
held indoors. 

Toilet facilities, which are important but have been over 
looked in a good many buildings, are adjacent to the play 
ground, accessible from the classroom, but so arranged that 
after school-hours children cannot get into the main build 
ing from them. 

The community center room. about twenty-four by forty 
feet. is a part of the main school building. It has a separate 
entrance from the street and is shut off from the rest of the 
building so that it may used after school or in the evenings 
without interfering with any other part of the school This 
is ao multiple-use room in whieh, during the school day. we 
have well-baby clinies, doctors’ examinations. instrumental 
music instruction, and so ons and it has special cabinets 
where groups may store their equipment separately. After 
-chool, the PLTLA. Dads’ Club. Boy Seouts. amp Fire Girl 
and other neighborhood groups may use it, 

Our auditoriums have a level floor with a stage that is ac 
cesstble from the outside. This facililty is available after 
school for dramatic folk dances, evening 
classes and the “late leisure” brought about by industrializs 
tion. Why shouldn't we put to use every available publi 
facility in our communities where need and demand justil 
their use? They belong to the people to the taxpayers. In 
addition to their educational use. what better use could thes 


serve than te contribute to the pursuit of happiness ? 
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Although juke box may be going full 
blast, noise offers no distraction to 
boys and girls playing table games. 


A” LONG ago when a group of about one hundred of our 
younger teen-agers of the Texas School for the Deaf at 


Austin, Texas, took over a deserted storeroom for a recrea- 
tion center and set up some bridge tables and a ping-pong 
table, they decided to name it “The Hawaiian Room.” 

Our school was founded in 1856, and with its present en- 
rollment of four hundred ninety-eight is the largest residen- 
tial school for the deaf in the world. The buildings are very 
antiquated and there is litthe money for recreation equip- 
ment or supplies. So a glamorous name like Hawaiian Room 
for an ugly old room with paint peeling from fourteen-foot 
ceilings, no shades on its ten-foot windows, gaping holes in 
the plaster and the dust of nearly one hundred years coming 
up through the splinters and cracks in the floor, seemed 
ludicrous and incongruous at the time, but it resulted in a 
challenge to us all. 

We wrote to the Hawaiian Visitors Bureau in Honolulu 
and asked their aid in providing posters or photographs that 
could be used for murals or other decoration. Their re- 
sponse was amazing and most gratifying. They not only 


sent us a variety of items, but they contacted the airlines, 


Mrs. C. FE. Brownine, member of the Austin Park and Ree- 
reation Board, was in public recreation work for fifteen 
years prior to being employed a year ago in this interesting 
work as child guidance aide at the Texas School for the Deaf. 


Anna Browning 


Calle 


quace 

TEXAS 


ship companies, fruit growers, schools and other groups. We 
were showered with interesting and colorful materials in- 
cluding travel folders, historical prints, souvenir menu fold- 
ers, wall posters, bamboo wall paper, and even a Hawaiian 
calendar. For a period of six weeks it was like Christmas, 
with a different package arriving every day. The children 
would come in wide-eyed to see where the packages were 
from and excitedly open them to see what had come that day. 

With such an attractive variety of materials, we interested 
the Junior League in redecorating the room. They were most 
enthusiastic and the project got under way. The walls were 
patched and painted “Hawaiian green.” The pledges from 
Sigma Chi, as well as some of our own teen-agers, painted 
the chairs in gay colors which picked up the colors in the 
posters. A local business man, a Junior League husband 
who does woodworking as a hobby, made frames for the 
prints, and the posters were mounted on cardboard. The 
Garden Club, with the help of our teen-agers, landscaped a 
patio near the entrance. A feature writer who was contacted 
by the Junior League did a complete “before and after” 
series for local newspapers which attracted much attention. 

The renovation and face-lifting created much excitement 
at the school, not only among the children, but also among 
the staff and maintenance employees. People from the laun- 
dry and the far end of the campus. who seldom came up to 


our building, dropped in constantly to watch the progress. 
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In their social science class, the boys and girls studied a 
project on Hawaii giving them a better understanding of 
the Islands. The Riverside School in Honolulu wrote to ask 
that we exchange scrapbooks with them, and already we 
have received our first book very attractively bound in 
tapa paper. 

The publicity from newspaper and radio created a great 
deal of community interest which resulted in several im- 
portant gifts that aided in furnishing the room. More than 
anything else, many of our teen-agers wanted a music box 
for their dances. Previously, most of this group had noth- 
ing to do after school except to wander around the campus 
or sit in their dormitories. An eighty-three-year-oldster who 
saw the newspaper stories became very interested in the 
project and provided us with a very fine juke box, complete 
with neon lights and twenty-four records especially selected 
for the deaf. Musie with strong rhythms is used so the chil- 
dren can feel the vibrations through the floor. In the after- 
noons some enjoy sitting close to the juke box with their 
hands on the machine so that they can feel the music. 

Recently, the American Legion gave us a handsome con- 
sole TV which is a much-needed addition. Even though they 
do not hear the speaking, the children are fascinated by the 
pictures and derive much pleasure from it. 

Everyone is very enthusiastic over this project because it 
is a recognized fact that deafness is the greatest of all edu- 
cational handicaps; and one of the outstanding effects of 
deafness is the retardation of social development. This fact 
emphasizes a great need for a well-rounded recreation pro- 
gram which will provide a better acquisition of social skills 
as well as an opportunity to develop inner resources. 

The “Hawaiian Party” which featured the grand opening 
was a happy affair for the teen-agers and the large group of 
people who had helped to bring a dream to reality. The girls 
made colorful leis and the local florists provided corsages for 
the six who were hostesses. As they are our younger teen- 
agers, they had never had corsages before and did not even 
know the word. The children having oral abilities learned to 
say the word “corsage.” The manual group promptly learned 
to spell it on their fingers and made up a sign for it. The 
United Air Lines’ Oscar-winning color travel film “Hiways 
to Hawaii” was shown. A six-year-old hula dancer from the 
\ustin Civic Theater entertained the group, and Hawaiian 
games were played. Flowers and tropical plants furnished 
by Governor and Mrs. Allan Shivers added the finishing 


touch to the room. Refreshments included Hawaiian punch. 
sugared pineapple ( ubes. and coconut cookies made by the 
» boys in their bakery class. 


teen-age 
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After this gala opening, the room has continued to be in 
constant use by an ever-increasing number. Operated as a 
drop-in center after school and during week-ends, it pro- 
vides an inviting atmosphere where the boys and girls can 
be together, learn social customs and adapt to social rela- 
tionships. The “conversation corner” is the most popular 
spot where, uninterrupted, they may indulge in just “plain 
talk-talk.” as they say. Fingers fly through the sign language 
as they talk about the topics of the day or maybe just school 
scuttlebutt. 

Popular as the room is on weekdays, it is on Saturdays 
and Sundays that the TV and juke box are going full blast, 
the ping-pong table is kept busy and there is always a line 
waiting to play shuffleboard. Since noise is no distraction, 
several of the group can often be seen absorbed in magazines 
or thumbing through funny books while lounging on the sofa 
which was donated for the room. 

One of our teen-age boys, while at home, did an original 
water color, made the frame, and hung it in the room. An- 


“Conversation Corner” is the most popular spot. Fingers 
fly in sign language as they talk over topics of the day. 


other made a shuffleboard set and repaired some of the 
games, Soon we hope to add a snack bar, a hobby corner, an 
herbarium and dish gardens, and many activities such as 
chess and canasta. Craft classes and creative dramaties will 
he conducted by the city of Austin recreation department. 
The Garden Club plans to sponsor some junior garden clubs. 

Another interesting development has been our students’ 
attendance at the symphony concerts. As a result of the 
publicity from the Hawaiian Room, arrangements were 
made for a group of our boys and girls to attend each of the 
children’s concerts. The front rows were reserved so they 
would feel more vibration, and the conductor and orches 
tra members are very enthusiastic about the innovation of 
having deaf children in their audience. By careful sereen 
ing. we selected those children with some usable hearing. 


with and without hearing aids. They were given instruc 
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Children can 
Records with 


Informal dancing. 
through the floor. 


feel the 


vibrations 
a strong rhythm are used. 


music 


made it worthwhile 


cies and private individuals. 


our teen-age students, 


tions by the teachers as to what to look for and how to 
listen (that is, to notice varying rhythms, and so on) so 
that they would get the most out of the concert. The rhythm 
and vibrations they felt were supplemented by their small 
amount of residual hearing. In this way we have been able 
to make the symphony concerts an interesting experience 
and one to which the children look forward. 

In evaluating the project, our staff pointed out that the 
children not only enjoyed going to the concerts, but that the 


social experience and the auditory training they received 


a project which should he continued, 


Thus another project in community organization has been 


successfully launched through cooperation of public agen- 


As the Hawaiian Room grows 


in interest and expands its functions, it will make a lasting 


and continuing contribution to the lives and happiness of 


Golf is an activity a natural — that 


can be included in many recreation pro 
There 


women 


grams. indoors as well as out. 


are no doubt many men and 
who would like to learn the game but 
lack of 
All these 


people can he accommodated by a rela 


who cannot do sO because of 


time, equipment or facilities. 


tively small expenditure and the ere¢ 
tion of inexpensive targets in a small 
indoor space, 

Contrary to common opinion, it does 
net require equipment and 
facilities. The area, if properly organ- 
ized, can be used by many players at 
the same time: and facilities need not 
be elaborate to maintain interest. 

The number of golf clubs needed will 
depend upon the anticipated peak par 
hietpation, There should be a variety of 
left-handed 


and woods and irons of 


clubs for right- and men 
and Woren: 
different numbers should be available, 
as well as putters. Practice or regular 
balls may he used, depending upon the 
shot) being played, Some regulation 
balls are needed for putting. 

In addition to the equipment men 
tioned, door mats. either of rubber or 
assistant 


Mr. 
the Department of Hywiene at City Col 


ORLANDO, professor in 
lege o} Vew York, has heen conduct 
me golf classes ima small area, using 


the set-up he describes with s ood results 


Inexpensive Indoor Golf 


Anthony E. Orlando 


fiber, are needed from which to play the 
ball. Floor and wall targets should be 
installed if at all possible. These targets 
may be used as testing devices, if an in- 
dividual wishes to find out how he is 
progressing, or as an aid to tourna- 
ments. The wall targets may be out- 
lined directly on the wall or on canvas. 
Because the canvas targets can be raised 
or lowered to conform to the type of 
club being used, fewer targets may be 
necessary. Also, since the canvas breaks 
the force of the ball, it conserves the 
walls and reduces the possibility of 
injury. 

\t least) two types of wall targets 
should be installed one for the wood 
shots and one for the irons. The num- 
ber of targets of each ty pe will depend 
upon the space available. In the dia- 
eram. Target A is for use with woods: 
Target B is for use with trons. 

For playing shorter shots, such as the 
pitch and chip shots, floor targets such 
as Target C should be installed. The size 
and the distance of these targets from 
the practice mats will depend upon the 
size of the recreation area. These shots 
are very popular and lend themselves 
easily to friendly play. 

The shot that presents the greatest 
problem is the putt. A long runner of 
cocoa matting, three feet wide, makes a 
good putting surface. There are sev- 


eral types of practice putting cups on 


the market that can be used with the 
With a little effort. and at rela- 


lively litthe cost, a putting mat can be 


mat, 


built that has all the appeal of a regular 
\ wooden frame covered with a 
\ hole, 


four and one-quarter inches in diame- 


oree 
green. 


piece of twist rug fills the bill. 


ter, may be cut at one end of the mat to 
serve as the cup. 

The golf) set-up) mentioned above 
should prove lo he avery popular one, 
It can be used by anyone who wishes to 
get just a litthe exercise. even if he is a 
rank beginner, or the more experienced 
player can practice all of his shots in 
Per- 


haps the greatest value of the proposed 


anticipation of a coming match. 


facility is that all sorts of tournaments 
and games can be organized for either 
a daily. weekly or seasonal period by 
arranging each target on scoring 
basis. By means of a handicap system 
the activity can be made to fit the capa- 
bilities and interests of a large percent- 


age of the players. 


Target B Target C 


Target A 
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I RECENT years, many progressive ed- 
ucators have been leaning toward the 
fieldhouse as the answer to their space 
however, it 
And 


on the floor and in the air. 


problems. Unfortunately. 
poses a serious health problem. 
that is dust 
The only way you can cope with this 
menace is by continual, costly sprink- 
ling. 

Last spring. Crystal Lake. Illinois, 
came up witha revolutionary idea in the 
history of school buildings——a_ beauti- 
ful functional fieldhouse with a regular 
maple wood floor for basketball and 
other activities, plus a large rubber com- 
position area for track and similar ae- 
tivities! In fact, everything but the bas- 
ketball court is rubber-surfaced! 

The surface for the area surrounding 
the basketball court was the big ques- 
tion mark as building plans progressed. 
The planning committee unanimously 
agreed that clay, cinders, sawdust — in 
didn't 


make a satisfactory general activity area 


any combination whatever 
because of (1) the dust. dirt, and mud 
problems. (2) the continual work and 
expense of daily sprinkling, and (3) the 
endless task of marking lines for courts 
and lanes. 

Several other possible surface materi- 
als were also rejected, one of the chief 
reasons being that they proved too hard 
for track spikes to penetrate. It was then 
that athletic director Owen Metcalf ad- 
vanced the idea of developing a track 
surface that would be resilient and slip- 
resistant. thus eliminating the necessity 
of spikes, 

Since all indoor game shoes are rub- 
ber-soled. it followed that a smooth rub- 
her surface would make the best non- 
slip top providing as it would a rub- 


her-on-rubber contact. 


Mr. O. an educational 


consultant at Downers Grove, Illinois. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL FIELDHOUSE 
with A Rubber Track 


After considerable application to the 


problem. we realized that sinee round 
particles possess no cohesive qualities, 
the rubber would have to come in small 
strands. 

\ visit to a tire recapping shop fur- 
nished the ultimate answer. These shops 
use spike-covered evlinders. revolving 
ata high rate of speed, to rip off the re- 
maining parts of the old tread. 

These shreds of rubber proved to be 
just the material we needed for our 
track and floor. When bound together 
with emulsified asphalt) (asphali and 
water homogenized) and treated with a 
chemical agent to prevent the asphalt 
from becoming sticky in hot weather 
and from discoloring the athletic equip- 
ment. the rubber shreds provided a 
“dream” surface. 

The problem of obtaining sufficient 
rubber strands was solved by contacting 
a Chicago tire recapping firm. The rub- 
ber strands from a day's work of reeap- 
ping truck and bus tires amounted to 
one cube yard, Since one cubic vard 
will cover seventy-two square yards one 


half-inch thick, 


were needed. 


twenty-one cubie yards 
During the year. we experimente 
with different thicknesses of the asphal 
tic rubber mat. using a tennis court on 
the Crystal Lake campus. 
At the start of the experiment. dire 


R. Barkdoll 


tor Metealf intended to restrict the rub- 
But 


after observing its toughness and inde- 


ber surface to the running track. 


structibility he decided to lay down a 
half-inch layer of the asphaltic rubber 
on the entire field house floor surround 
ing the basketball court! 

We realized at the outset that the half 
inch mastic coat needed the support of 
a strong base underneath, For this pur 
pose, we dec ided lo employ the least 
costly of the asphaltt coneretles, since 
sandy materials treated with emulsified 
asphalt have produced the most fool- 
proof and highly sueeessful bases 
known to the road building profession. 

During the summer, some color was 
added to furnish additional reflections 
of light. The area from the basketball 
court to the track pole was treated with 
red coloring materials, while the area 
from the pole to the wall was treated 
with green, 

The track lanes and the game courts 
have been permanently lined with bright 
colors, using a rubber base paint emul 
sified and homogenized with water — the 
same as the asphaltic binder. (Any paint 
that contains oil or turpentine will dis 


solve the asphalt.) 


lane 
forty 


Condensed with perm ron from the 
ary 1954, Scholastic Coach $3 West 


second Street, New Yor! % 
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ie ciry school district and the recreation department of 
Monterey, California, have cooperated in camping and 
day camping programs for the past two years. We are rather 
unique in that we have no camp of our own, Instead, we pro- 
vide camping experiences for elementary school children in 
rented facilities. In a camp-naming contest last year the 
winning name was “Quien Sabe?” This Spanish idiom 
means “who knows.” And “who knows” where our camp 
will be the next time we go camping ? 

Our camp and day camp are set up in accordance with the 
California State Education Code under the tithe “Outdoor 
Science and Conservation Education.” The director and 
two supervisors are school people, with credentials for ele- 
mentary education, who are highly qualified to administer 
and supervise camping and outdoor science instruction. 
Group leaders are employees of the recreation department 
who have worked for at least a year on the local playgrounds 
and who have been carefully chosen and trained as camp 
counselors. The director and supervisors are paid by the 
school; group leaders are paid by the department. Bus 
transportation is furnished by the schools and all other 
transportation and hauling by the department. All publicity, 
camp fees, expenditures (except the salaries noted above ) 
are handled by the city of Monterey through the recreation 
department, 

The program is administered jointly by the recreation 


department, which has direct on-the-spot control, and the 
Mr. THayer ts director of recreation, Monterey, California. 
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SCHOOL COOPERATION 
ta Camp Programs 


J. A. Thayer 


schools through the summer-session principal, who is re- 
sponsible for curriculum. It should be strongly emphasized 
at this point that this is not school camping in the general 
sense of that program —it is a summer-school offering for 
elementary school children. 

The camp and day camp curricula are built around these 
subjects: conservation; safety: identification in nature; 
cleanliness. -person and camp: rough camping and _ tech- 
niques of outdoor living; swimming, as part of the physical 
education program; crafts from nature; music appreciation 
tech- 


group living. We use 


through group singing, folk dance, campfire songs: 
niques of observation; reporting; 
visual aids for instruction in nature, outdoor science, con- 
servation and fire safety. The national and state forest serv- 
ices are very cooperative, furnishing free materials, films, 
and personal services. It is not particularly difficult to pre- 
sent four hours of instruction daily with all the curriculum 
materials outlined above. The dificult part is to arrange the 
daily schedule so that the campers will receive the maximum 
amount of instruction. (Four hours of instruction are re- 
quired under the education code.) Many campers are as- 
tounded to discover they have been attending school all week, 
when all the time they thought they were attending camp. 
Qur nature program is based principally on the making 
of collections. After thorough briefing on how and what to 
pick, groups cover the countryside looking for specimens. 
Groups may earn points for the specimens they collect, iden- 
tify, mount and display; but the child displaying any par- 
ticular item must be able to identify it. describe it and give 
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a brief report concerning it-—-whether it be plant, tree, soil, 
rock, animal, bird, reptile or anything else. We find too, 
that we are able to dispel a lot of nonsense about reptiles. 
Fortunately, our only poisonous reptile is the Pacific rattle- 
snake. Every child is briefed about it, as well as about the 
scorpion, centipede and black widow spider, all of which are 
found locally. For first aid we teach the cut-with-suction 
method, the newer and more satisfactory cold treatment for 
poisonous bites, and how to remove ticks. 

We have no “specialists” in camp leadership. Each leades 
is trained to do the complete job with her boys or girls. 
We use all girl counselors as we have found through experi- 
ence that they do a better all-round job of handling day 
campers of five through nine years of age, and regular 
campers of eight through fourteen. Our older boy campers 
sometimes turn their noses up at their girl leaders, but it’s 
purely temporary. They come home sold on the leaders. 
because our girls are able to do the things many of the boy 
campers are taught in scouting. Girls also sense when all 
is not well with a child: they are more tactful and under- 
standing: and we, as well as the campers and the parents, 
have been very satisfied with their leadership. 

The camp session is of five days duration, from Monday 
through Friday. Camp fee is $10.50 for residents of the 
school district, $12.50 for those residing outside the district. 
Each session has a quota of children from the various nearby 
areas, Fees cover all costs, including insurance, transpor- 
tation. leadership, food, supplies. Campers furnish only es- 
sential bedding and necessary clothing. Toys, candy, gum. 
comic books and other non-essentials not related to camp 
program are arbitrarily confiscated, to be returned to the 
camper at the end of the week, Our objective is to teach 
boys and girls the rudiments of outdoor living and we feel 
that for a few days they can do without the delights and com- 


forts of everyday living. In this connection, our campers 


» 
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No “playing at camping” here. Small fry of Monterey day camp learn the rudiments of real camping and outdoor living. 


sleep on the ground and are thoroughly instructed as to how 
to do so comfortably. 

Our camp cookery is based upon three plans: meals pre- 
pared by the camp cook staff; meals prepared by camper 
groups: meals prepared by the campers individually. To 
follow this program we set up a staggered schedule with 
groups eating three meals at the cookhouse, then preparing 
three meals as a group, or individual meals by groups. When 
the group prepares a meal it divides into committees — one to 
prepare salad or dessert, another to clean up after the meal, 
The committees are appointed by the group itself, When the 
group cooks individual meals, each camper prepares his own 
fire, cooks, eats and cleans up as an individual project —all 
this. of course, under the immediate direction of the group 
counselor who, in turn, is under supervision. 

Day camp in Monterey is probably a little different from 
the usual, because we firmly believe that small fry of five 
to ten years can have as much fun actually learning the 
techniques of camping as they can just playing at camping. 
We have 8mm films of five-year-olds building fires, cooking 
and cleaning up, preparing beds on the ground, setting up 
day camp. We have found these films invaluable as a means 
of convincing skeptical parents that their children can do the 
things we plan for them. We run the usual nine A.M. to five 
P.M. program from Monday through Wednesday. On Thurs- 
day. each camper brings sleeping gear, cooks his own dinner, 
sleeps out all night, cooks breakfast, breaks camp and is on 
the way home at noon on Friday. Day camp ages, again, 
are five through nine. Campers are assigned to groups of 
their own ages and our leaders work hard for the honor of 
leading the five-vear-olds through five days of day camp. 

Needless to say, the greater part of Thursday is spent in 
setting up camp, teaching the children to collect: kindling 
and fire wood, to prepare a fire site, build and tend the cook- 


ing fire and to clean up and obliterate traces of the fire when 
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finished. We have had as many as forty-four fires going for 
dinner and breakfast, in a publie park, and have left the park 
in better condition than when we entered, 

The breakfast menu provides fruit juice, bacon and eggs 
fried in the same pan, hot chocolate, toast and jam. The 
dinner consists of a half-pound hamburger patty (fried in 
a four-inch frying pan over an open fire), roasted or boiled 
fresh corn, bun, tomato, hot chocolate and banana. Later. 
marshmallows are toasted over the campfire. 

ach child teams up with another camper of his own age 
to prepare a fire for cooking the hamburger. If we are in 
a park, we use two common bricks for a fireplace; if in the 
country, we use rocks. The chocolate and corn are prepared 
by the director, but the children clean the corn and get it 
ready for roasting or boiling. After dinner, the pans are 
cleaned by the “Armstrong” method scoured with sand 
or dirt and grasses. Cleaned pans are inspected by the coun- 
selors and if all traces of food and fire are removed, the 
pan is approved, Forks and other utensils receive the same 
treatment. This may seem a little drastic, but here in the 
Southwest, and in many places on the West Coast, water is 
ata premium and we feel that if we can teach these young- 
sters that it’s possible to keep utensils clean without water, 
we've done them a service. 


The director prepares food for the supervisors and coun- 


selors so they may spend their full time with the children. 


The counselor needs to give her full attention to the children 
if she has, for instance, a group of five- or six-year-olds. 

Financially, we figure to break even: food costs at whole- 
sale prices average less than a dollar a day; fifty cents of 
the camp fee goes into individual insurance: the balance 
is spent for leadership and the few supplies needed. The 
schools and recreation department have cooperated in the 
purchase of such capital equipment as is necessary. but the 
total in two years amounts to less than five hundred dollars. 
We have been fortunate in that rental fees have been very 
light one camp charging as little as fifty cents per week per 
child. We are dickering with some ranchers at the present 
time, hoping to acquire property for our own camp —but 
we are inno hurry. 

Superintendent of the city school district. Glen T. Good- 
will, is a booster for the program: the city manager of 
Monterey, Walter Hahn. Jr. and the mayor. Dan Searle, 
are also very interested in the camp—as is the entire Mon- 
terey Peninsula. A considerable amount of interest stems 
from the facet that we send home, at the end of the week. 
a camper who has learned a great deal about rough camp- 
ing and who has suddenly become conscious of personal 
cleanliness, the attractiveness of clean surroundings and the 


meaning of conservation in its broadest sense. 


A New Version of 
BASKETBALL 


Tom hing 


Mixed basketball. introduced for the first time last season 
by the Jacksonville. Florida, recreation department, met 
with a weleome response. Older boys and girls and young 
married couples found the new version of the old cape pame 
very interesting and not quite as strenuous as the regulation 
brand of basketball. 

Except for a few necessary changes, the game is played 
under the AAU rules governing men’s and women’s play. 
The court has two divisions, and no player is allowed to 
cross the center line. Men conform to men’s rules in their 
half of the court and women observe women’s regulations 
in their half. 

The game always opens with two men jumping at center. 
In subsequent quarters, alternately a woman jumps against 
a woman and aman jumps against aman. A similar regula- 
tion is enforced in case of a held ball at the center line be- 
tween a man and a woman. Hf a held ball occurs during the 
first or third quarter, the woman involved names a man on 
her team to jump in her place. [fa held ball occurs at the 
center line in the second or fourth quarter, the man involved 
selects a woman on his team to participate in the jump. 


The players reverse positions each quarter. If the men on 


Tom KING ts the supervisor of the recreation department in 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


Team A are forwards in the first quarter they become guards 


during the second quarter. Conversely. the women on Team 
\ would be guards in the first quarter and forwards in the 
second quarter, The players change courts at the half and 
continue switching positions in the final two periods. 

Playing eight-minute quarters, the scoring has been some- 
what on the low side with total scores usually between thirty 
and forty points. 

“Gateway City” playground directors have found that 
boys and girls like playing basketball together. As a starter. 
we had two four-team leagues playing this new brand of 
basketball. 

Although there is no physical contact between the sexes. 
the game has a social flavor that both boys and girls enjoy 
to the utmost. After all, if they can enjoy playing tennis to- 
gether, swimming together and dancing together. there 
really is no reason they shouldn't have fun playing basket- 
ball together. 
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Cooperative Plauuiug Pays 


GROWING tendency to plan school buildings for com- 
munity recreation use and the cooperative arrange- 
ments that have been worked out between school and city 
authorities to assure effective indoor and outdoor school 
facilities for this purpose have been pointed out in recent 
issues of Recreation. Additional evidence of the value of 
such action is further indicated in the statements that follow. 

Dr. H. Clifton Hutehins, coordinator of the recreation 
curriculum at the University of Wisconsin, in a paper en- 
titled “Planning Recreation and School Sites.” points out 
that whereas the neighborhood playground was formerly 
considered as a play space solely for children, planned on 
the basis of so many square feet per child, it is now designed 
by functional units to serve the various outdoor recreation 
needs of the entire neighborhood, 

\fter emphasizing that there is little conflict in the “times 
of use” best suited to school and recreation interests. and 
that this is a highly important factor in the planning of 
outdoor and indoor facilities to serve both, he adds: “There 
is no valid reason why public education and public reerea 
tion should acquire and develop entirely separate properties 
to serve the same neighborhood when one property is suf. 
ficient to the purposes of both. On the contrary. there are 
important reasons for the joint acquisition and development 
of sites and facilities. When joint effort is made, the public 
benefits in out-of-pocket cost. in efhiciency of land use. in 
convenience and in richer opportunities for living and learn 

“Planning Schools for Community Use” was the topic 
of the L954 annual dinner meeting of the New Jersey Ree 
reation Association with Dr. Felix J. MeCormick of Teach 
ers College. Columbia University, serving as panel chairman. 
At this meeting. Dr. John Bosshart. former New Jersey 
state commissioner of education. pointed out that school 


administrators realize that economy dictates that school 
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buildings and grounds be equipped with recreation facili 
ties for all. He stated: “To place school facilities at the 
service of appropriate recreation agencies requires much 
planning in advance of needs. It is difheult to meet the 
needs after the building ts constructed. Joint planning by 
committees, which include the municipal boards, the board 
of education and the reereation department, is necessary 
if we are to have school buildings which will be adequate 
for school and community programs. Some of the problems 
in connection with dual use of schools are: 


I. Any plans must be within the seope of the state school laws 
and must not prevent the board of education from providing an 


adequate school System 
2. We must define responsibilities of school and reereation boards 


whe will pay for the operational costs: custodial care, supervision, 


light, heat, and se on 


Can the board of education avoid responsibility for any pre 


gram offered on public -chool property 


~All these problems can be solved by joint consideration 
on the part of people concerned, if all who are interested 
put personal interests in the background and the interests 
of all the people in the foreground.” 

\ member of the board of education in Fairlawn. New 
Jersey, emphasized the facet that it is no longer essential on 
cconomically sound for education, recreation and park au 
thorities each to have a complete set of facilities under their 
own control: “The demands upon community funds are 
ever increasing. Land acquisition, especially in central areas, 
is becoming mare difheult’ and construction costs are at 
a high level. In these days of high tax bills it becomes es 
sential that the taxpayer receive the maximum return. This 
can only be accomplished by careful planning and coopera 
tion on the part of school and municipal authorities.” 

Mr. Hubert Snyder. superintendent of recreation. in 
Baltimore County, Maryland, deseribed the cooperative pro 
gram for the development of school-reereation buildings that 
“Working through citi 


zen groups, authorities in Baltimore County have developed 


has been developed in his county : 


community schools which are planned jointly to meet the 
needs of education of the children and the needs of com 
muaity programs,” 

“The best minds in education are advocating the com 
munity school.” according to Mr. Weaver Pangburn. eon 
sultant on park and recreation planning: 

“The action that speaks louder than opinion is most en- 
couraging both in the recreational use of many school plants 
and the growing number of examples of « ooperation in ae 
quisition, design, development and maintenance of the 


school plant. and more particularly of its outdoor areas. 
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The publications of the NRA give proof of this.* 

“Planning boards, boards of education and recreation 
and park boards are cooperatively selecting and securing 
school-recreation sites, preparing total designs for the com- 
bined areas which ignore ownership lines and taking due 
regard to the respective program needs, sharing develop- 
ment costs and agreeing on a division of maintenance costs, 
concluding in joint use of the areas, buildings and other 
structures of both operating agencies.” 

After listing general trends in school design, Mr. Pang- 


burn mentioned further advances that are needed: 


Location of the school building on the site: In spite of all that has 
been learned about the need for ample outdoor areas for the cur- 
riculum and for community recreation, some school buildings are 
being placed deep in the sites, which is wasteful of the total space 
and in some cases ruins the prospect for good planning of the ree 
reation area, 

Recreation units that are administratively practical: This point is at 
the heart of many difficulties encountered by the recreation depart- 
ment in utilizing the school plant effectively. The distinct unit is 
so much superior to facilities that are scattered throughout the school 
building. 

hight successive steps to achieve school recreation centers: 

1. Acceptance by boards of education and recreation boards of 
the fact of their distinetive and different roles in relation to com 
munity recreation. In this connection we should not lose sight: of 
the strategic position of the separate recreation departments in 
relation to the growing factor of the separate parochial school sys 
tems, 

2. A realization of the important practical advantages to both 
educational and recreational agencies in cooperative planning: the 
securing of desirable outcomes for the leisure time of the public, 
a greater good will to boards of education arising out of extensive 
and satisfying community use, a much broader program for the 
recreation department and the saving of many thousands of dollars 
for both the schools and the municipality (cite some figures). 

3. In our concept of the community school, both educational and 
recreation leaders should think in broader and more inclusive terms, 
We must get beyond mere basketball and physical activities. For the 
outdoors the potentials in nature education and recreation should 
be realized. There should be more music and art in the total pro 
gram. 

4. These understandings should now lead to conferences between 
the respective boards and their administrators, resulting in joint 
policies and action on property acquisition, development and main- 
tenance and in the construction and use of school buildings. 

5. Staff personnel should be officially appointed to coordinating 
planning committees to work up all technical details, these com 
mittees to include city planning officials and city engineers as well 
as the school and recreation or park personnel. There are a growing 
number of examples of such committees or their equivalents in 
Washington, D.C., Grand Rapids, Michigan, and so on. 

6. An important part of the work of the coordinating committee 
is to secure the participation of citizen groups, particularly neigh 
horhood groups, in the planning process 

7. Review and appropriate action on the recommendations of the 
coordinating committee by the respective boards, 

8. Carefully worked out and explicit instructions to school arehi 
tects, landseape architects, park and recreation planners and others 
on the elements to be incorporated in the combined school-recreation 
units and their arrangement to facilitate the most effective use. 


“By such steps or their equivalent we may look forward 
with confidence to more and better school buildings and 
areas which will serve the needs, not only of the school pro 
gram but alse of community recreation.” 

Dr. McCormick summarized the discussion as follows: 

1. The concept of the community school is now widely 
accepted, school administrators being trained to integrate 
school and community. Schools must serve the entire com- 
munity and be an effective agency in the improvement of 


living conditions in the community. 


* Mr Pangburn referred apes ifically to The Use of School Build 
ines for Recreation and School-City Cooperation in the Planning of 


Recreation Areas and Facilities. 


2. Recreation and education are a team working for the 
improvement of community life. Both have similar aims: 
a. the preservation of our democratic form of life. 

b. the improvement of the level of living. 
c, the maximum development of each individual. 

3. School buildings should be planned as neighborhood 
and community centers, so that they serve the needs of all 
age groups, children, youth and adults, from early morn- 
ing to late in the evening, on weekdays and weekends, for 
twelve months in the year. Larger school sites are definitely 
needed to satisfy the school and community needs, 

4. School buildings should be planned for multiple use 
by children, youth and adults. Recreation and adult ree- 
reation needs of the community require special considera- 
tion in the planning process. 

5. Better community-type schools will result if all those 
who are to use the building and facilities are involved in the 
planning process. This includes teachers, custodians, rec- 
reation personnel, librarians, health department officials. 
town government officials and so on. 

6. Better use of existing and proposed facilities should 
result if the recreation officials, town agencies and board of 
education work out cooperative agreements concerning the 
use of school facilities and the financing of the various com- 
munity activities. 

7. The relations between the board of education and rec- 
reation officials involve considerations of design, control. 
operation and financing of joint facilities. 

The progress in joint planning to insure efficient and 
economical administration is clearly indicated by a bulletin 
entitled Joint Contractual Agreements for Recreation issued 
in August 1953 by the California State Department of Edu- 
cation. It says, in part: 


In the development of a total community recreation program, every 
possible means of support and finance should be enlisted for the 
common good, Recreation and community services are a responsibi- 
lity of a varied group of agencies and governing bodies. The modern 
community-school is an indispensable segment of this solution to 
community problems. Notable in California have been recent trends 
toward joint planning and development of sites for school playground 
use and instruction, as well as adjoining city development of park 
and recreational sites. This alleviates the necessity of either pro- 
viding larger acreage and facilities, to the end that both may be 
used for the year-round maximum service to young and old of the 
area. Very noteworthy also is the trend for city government to join 
with school districts in the construction of adequate swimming pool 
facilities to the end that priorities of instruction, water safety, and 
recreation may not be displaced by over-balance of facilities for 


only the highly skilled. 


UNICEF Greeting Cards 

“Fun for the World’s Children.” a series of gay and color- 
ful greeting cards depicting the amusements of boys and 
girls in five different countries--Korea. Indonesia, Iran. 
“Austria and Mexico —will be sold this year for the benefit 
of underprivileged children throughout the world by the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 

The cards cost one dollar for a box of ten—-two of each 
design—either with seasons greetings imprinted in festive 
red and green in the five official United Nations languages. 
or blank for use as notecards or holiday gifts. They mav be 
obtained by sending a check or money order to the UNICEF 
Greeting Card Fund. United Nations. New York. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


N otes for the Administrator 


One of three Long Beach, California, high-school pools used 
by recreation commission evenings, Saturdays and holidays. 


Never Previously Considered 


Effective cooperation between recreation and school au- 
thorities in the design of a new school building was recently 
reported from a Michigan city. The school architect, whe 
had “roughed out” a plan for a new building and its site, 
submitted it for comment to the superintendent of parks and 
recreation, in accordance with a procedure jointly adopted 
in the city. Revisions in the plan were made by the super- 
intendent, and the school-city landscape architect, who re- 
oriented the building, rearranged the rooms to better serve 
recreation needs and presented the revised plan to the su- 
perintendent of schools. The architect highly approved the 
suggestions and changes and reported that although he 
had designed many school buildings in the state, the factors 
pointed out by the recreation personnel had never previously 


heen called to his attention. 


Liability 

The liability of school districts that carry insurance was 
discussed in an article in the May 1954 issue of The Nation’s 
Schools. It referred to a decision of the appellate court in 
Illinois. in a case where a minor sued the school district for 
injuries received on the school grounds during a recess pe 
riod, alleging that the injuries resulted from negligence of 
the school district's agents in not supervising the activities 
of the children in a prope manner. 

The case was reported to be unique because the court 
pioneered a new pattern of judicial reasoning as it concerns 
school district liability. In this case, the district did not 
possess the statutory authority to take out the liability in- 
surance which it carried, 

The defendant contended that it was immune from lia- 
bility because it was a state agency and it also pleaded its 


lack of statutory authority for carrying liability insurance. 
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In reversing the decision of the lower court, the appellate 
court sustained the principle that a school district, as a 
quasi-municipal corporation, was not liable for injuries re- 
sulting from tort. It added, however, “Liability insurance, 
to the extent that it protects the public funds, removes the 
reason for, and thus the immunity to, suit.” This decision 
apparently points the way, in the case of school districts 
that carry liability insurance, for innocent parties to recover 
damages for their injuries, without overthrowing the rule 
that school districts as governmental agencies are immune 


from liability in such cases, 


Use of Lay Committees 


Many recreation departments, including some adminis- 
tered by a recreation board or commission, have made ef- 
fective use of lay committees, although the use of such 
committees is still too limited. The use of some sort of school- 
sponsored committee of lay citizens meets with the over- 
whelming approval of the nation’s school superintendents, 
according to a poll reported in the August 1953 issue of 
The Nation’s Schools. Asked, “Do you favor school-spon- 
sored committees of lay citizens to advise school officials?” 
eighty-seven per cent of the superintendents reporting an- 
swered in the affirmative. Seventy-one per cent held the 
opinion, however, that citizens’ groups should be temporary 
in nature for two reasons: so that more citizens could par- 
licipate: and to avoid the danger of a clash with the school 
board. Although some superintendents of schools maintain 
that lay committees are too hot to handle, a large majority 
believe that there is no better way to insure good schools, 
adequately supported, than to involve as many laymen as 
possible to advise on school poli« and Many 
superintendents of recreation find citizens’ committees an 
excellent means of bringing the community into a closer 
understanding and greater appreciation of their fundamen- 
tal purpose. 

School-City Cooperation in Practice 

The following brief references to examples of ooperation 
between school and city authorities in the acquisition, fi- 
nancing, planning, operation and use of indoor and outdoor 
facilities indicate the wide extent of such cooperative action. 
East Hartford, Connecticut: Whenever a new school is being 
planned the superintendent of parks and recreation “is in 
on recommendations for adequate outdoor space as well 
as indoor usage.” 

Appleton, Wisconsin: Several new school buildings have 
heen planned and built with the idea of full community use. 
The recreation superintendent was consulted by the superin- 
tendent of schools in the planning of the buildings to make 
sure that exits and entrances, activity rooms and multiple- 


use areas would meet recreation department requirements. 
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The superintendent of recreation was given full responsi 
bility for the school playground layouts. 

Lansing, Michigan: The park board has recently purchased 
a ten-acre plot with the school board taking one-half of the 
property. A school building site on park property was re 
cently exchanged for a playground site on school board 
property, Several parks and schools are on adjoining sites. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin: Vhe city planning commission, city 
schools and park board have each assumed their proportion- 
ate share of the master plan of city development, the end 
result being a saving for the taxpayers and elimination of 
duplication, 
Portland, Oregon 


that are adjacent to school sites. 


The park board owns thirteen properties 
The school board has 
agreed to build their playgrounds according to the park de 
partment’s specifications, and this department maintains 
these grounds during the school year and uses them during 
vacation periods, 
San Jose, California: Vhe city recreation department has 
lanicdse aped the grounds and developed modern playground 
features at elementary and junior high sehool sites. The 
cost of these improvements has been borne by the city. but 
the schools maintain the areas, 

Livingston, New Jersey: The school board and recreation 
commission cooperate closely. One sites has been jointly 
purchased for school-recreation use, a part of it owned by 
the township, the balance by the school board. A’ similar 
arrangement is in effect in the ease of a large park which 
includes a high school stadium. The recreation department 
pays for all the maintenance of school grounds and in turn 
is nol charged for any outdoor or indoor use of schools. 
Baltimore, Maryland: Vhe department of education and the 
bureau of recreation are joining in rehabilitation of school 
facilities in the older inner-city areas. They recently com 
pleted a project including the financing and hard surfacing 
of aschool playground and installation of playground equip 
ment with each department bearing one-half the cost. 
Greenwood, Mississippi: All recreation programs are 
worked out by the superintendent of recreation in coopera 
tion with the superintendent of schools, and all school prop 
erty ts made avatlable for use in the program. 

Fargo, Vorth Dakota: Rooms have been added to five se hool 
buildings for use by the recreation department ais warming 
centers for ice skating. for indoor activities during the win 
ter and for centers adjacent to playgrounds in summer. 


Voline, Illinois 


reation board has been consulted on the planning and lay 


The superintendent of the park re 
out of schools. He designed the landscaping for the two 
new hool buildings whi h were made available for recerea 
tion when completed 
Viami Beach, Florida 


elementary schools and the recreation personnel of the ree- 


Physical education directors of the 


reation department meet jointly twice a year-— in the early 


falland spring to plan joint programs for each school play 


ground and the nearby city playground. They exchange 


playing rules and arrange alternate game schedules which 
are approved by the school prime ipals and recreation su- 


pers isors, 
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Hamilton, Ohio: The schools and the city are pooling their 
resources to get areas adjoining one another so that the 
total needs will be met. 

kl Monte, California: A contractual agreement was reached 
between the city and the high school district for the joint 
use of a new community-school swimming pool built on city 
property adjacent to the school. The pool was paid for by 
the city and is rented to the high school district at fifty 
dollars per day for one hundred and eighty school days 
each year. 

Los Angeles, California: The board of education and the 
department of parks and recreation have had in effect, since 
1930, a contractual agreement concerning policy in the pro- 
vision of recreation service to the people of the city and the 
school district and cooperation between the two agencies. 
Out of this agreement have grown many activities based 
upon mutual cooperation, 

Willbrae, California: The city and elementary school dis- 
trict trustees have entered into an agreement for coopera- 
tive planning in order to improve and facilitate the fullest 
use of community property. The city had a tract of land set 
aside for recreation but lacked funds to develop it. When 
the school district needed a new school, it purchased a build- 
ing site adjoining the park which the city agreed could be 
used for a school playground provided the property be de- 
veloped with school funds and the city be allowed to use 
it outside school periods. A multiple-use room serves both 
school and community. 

Compton, California: By agreement with the city. the ele- 
mentary school district leased the city 3.8 acres of land at a 
school, giving the city the right to construct a park on the 
property. All facilities and equipment installed by the city 
are to remain its property, and maintenance also will be a 
city responsibility, Facilities were placed in the new park 


to supplement and not duplicate existing school equipment. 


A Word of Warning 


Problems are bound to arise which call for further close 
cooperative action on the part of school and city authorities, 
even where school buildings are built through cooperative 
effort. In one city where recreation wings in junior high 
school buildings have been financed jointly by school and 
city, and where definite agreement was worked out with ref- 
erence to the use of these facilities, the school board is now 
attempting to secure the use of facilities for high school 
basketball games on two evenings a week presumably re- 
served for community use. According to a thoughtful ob- 
server. “Those who fought the idea of a joint ownership 
from the first and who urged 2 separate recreation building 
are now saying. “IL told you so” They feel that the neigh- 
borhood youngsters and adults are not getting a square deal 
and that the proposal makes their recreation center fall into 
the category of just a school building. It all falls back on 
the fact that school boards are dealing with mandatory ac- 
tivities while park and recreation boards are concerned with 
permissive or voluntary activities, There is so much dif- 
ference in basic philosophies that it does make their think- 


ing a bit different.” 
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a i CREATION for everybody” is a goal worth seeking for 
American communities. Urban communities. with 
greater resources, are likely to reach the goal more quickly 
than the scattered rural areas with their problems of few 
facilities. wide distances, and less concentrated populations. 
Yet the need for recreation is as vital to fruitful living for 
cCOoUunLrY people as it is for city folks. 

In facing the problem of providing recreation services to 
rural communities, local leaders might well examine the one 
agency that can be found in every community as a possible 
rallying point for recreation programs for the people of the 
area and, especially. for the children— the school. 

The country school is a “natural” as a setting for both 
community and sehool recreation. There are facilities 
spaces that may be used for meeting rooms, playgrounds. 
and perhaps an auditorium or a gymnasium. There are par- 
ticipants — the children who spend six hours a day at school: 
in fact. school time is often the on/y time when a majority of 
rural children can come together in groups large enough for 
the socializing influences of guided and supervised play pro- 
Prats. Leadership. however, poses problems. This article 


reports how Smith County, Texas. organized a school-cen 


Mr. Koon. director of field experience for the Youth Lead- 
ership, Recreation and Community Service Major at Spring- 
field College, Massachusetts, was the recreation and physi 
cal education director, during the 1951-52 school year, of the 


Smith County. Texas. program dese rihed nm this article. 
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William H. Koch, Jr. 


tered recreation program on a county-wide basis with lead. 


ership from the county superintendent's ofhice. 

R. oS. Boulter, county superintendent, and the superin 
tendents of the thirteen local districts, growing increasingly 
more aware of the need for play programs and facilities in 
the rural schools, were convinced that leadership could be 
provided on a county-wide basis experimentally if resourees 
were pooled. In September L951, a trained recreation worker 
was added to the special service staff of the county system 
with the assignment to experiment with and develop pro 
grams innine of the most isolated schools. 

The schoolmen agreed that the most logical starting point 
was a plan to initiate programs in the elementary grades, 
Most of the schools with high school grades usually had a 
teacher who could coach standard sports such as softball, 
basketball and volleyball: however, organized play for the 
elementary grades was almost completely absent, 

Two schools voiced a preference for direct service prro- 
grams of physic al education whereby the county director of 
recreation would act as a visiting teache;, and take the vari 
ous grades for physical education once a week, Seven schools 
favored the directors plan for demonstration programs in 
recreational games, The aim of the demonstration program 
was to introduce new activities to pupils and teachers. For 
the children. the objective was to present as many group- 
play activities as they could profitably learn. For the teach 
ers. the objective was to provide them with new ideas and 


skills so that playground duty. lunch hours, rainy-day re- 
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cesses, and bus-waiting time could be used to the children’s 
best advantage. The large majority of teachers agreed to 
take part in the demonstration sessions along with the chil- 
dren, The recreation director worked out a schedule ena- 
bling him to spend part of a day each week with each of thirty 
classroom groups and their teachers, thus reaching five hun- 
dred children ranging from first through eighth grades. 

Teachers took to the idea with a spirit of cooperation and 
entered into the program enthusiastically. One teacher in 
particular, close to retirement age, participated in the activi- 
ties so eagerly that she became a source of concern to the 
recreation director who feared she might not be able to get 
to school the following day. 

To supplement the demonstration sessions, bulletins con- 
taining instructions for the most popular of the activities 
were distributed frequently, and special issues were pub- 
lished during the holiday seasons. Suggestions for parties 
and programs at Halloween, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
with ideas for themes, adapted games, crafts, stories and 
other related projects, proved to be useful to teachers har- 
ried by pressures of planning classroom holiday activities. 

During eastern Texas rain-and-mud months of January 
and February, rural schools become the center of all activi- 
ties, as children must be kept indoors during recesss and 
lunch-time. The recreation director found that ideas for 
rainy-day activities were quite popular and he took the op- 
portunity to introduce some of the less vigorous recreation 
activities such as dramatics, paper and pencil games, desk 
relays, singing games, dramatized stories and similar ac- 
tivities which require little space and are relatively quiet. 
Hasty research was done to dig out games that would tie into 
the curriculum. Teachers soon found popular new ways to 
teach reading, ‘riting and ’rithmetic through play. 

The demonstration program became a major service of 
the new county program. The recreation director kept a rec- 
ord of the different games and activities he was able to in- 
troduce; and he found his original repertory increased con- 
siderably when the tally exceeded five hundred. 

The popularity of this program soon brought requests for 
further services. The range of activities was extended to 
include high-school groups with interests in recreational ac- 


tivities other than sports; and soon dramaties, singing. and 


square dancing became popular where local customs per- 
mitted. The county recreational service found many other 
opportunities to offer help to the rural areas. 

Inter-scholastic competition among elementary and junior 
high schools in Texas is managed under state organization 
rules, but administered by local personnel. Sports compe- 
litions, spelling, typing, arithmetic, and declamation con- 
tests, and similar events are available to all rural schools 
desiring to participate. The county recreation director found 
himself in an excellent position to act as coordinator for this 
program and added this service to his portfolio. The fact 
that he traveled throughout the county regularly made this a 
logical appointment. 

Some of the smaller schools found themselves left out of 
sports competitions since they rarely had enough pupils to 
fill out required team rosters or meet rules of eligibility. 
One team consisted of fourth and fifth graders and a single 
sixth grader; another team’s first baseman, catcher and 
pitcher were sixth grade girls, and so on. The county di- 
rector was able to arrange for several of these small schools 
to play softball and other sports among themselves. The 
games afforded the children a rare chance to visit with chil- 
dren from areas similar to their own; and each game became 
an event for which the entire host-school would turn out. 
The competitive spirit was high, but there was more fun than 
perfection in the Smith County “no-team-at-all” league. 

As an interpretation of the school’s work, demonstrations 
to parent-teacher groups were an important part of the 
county director's work. Frequent presentations of activities 
of the school-centered recreation program were given with 
the children taking part. Many times the director was able 
to work in a little social recreation for the parents too so that 
the idea of recreation was passed on a little further. It was 
gratifying to see teachers, parents, and school-committee- 
men joining with children in a “Lion Hunt” or a game of 
“Who's the Leader?” 

A vitally significant beginning step was taken in the direc- 
tion of extending the services of the county program into the 
rural community. The school board and the superintendent 
of Swan School saw need for a more adequate playground. 
The county recreation director was invited to consult with 
the board, and possibilities and alternatives were discussed. 
The school had ample space but lacked funds. The director 
took on the responsibility of drawing up plans for a multiple- 
purpose playground that could meet the needs of the forty 
children in the school and also serve as a community park 
for the people living in the vicinity. Plans included picnic 
benches under shade trees, an outdoor fireplace, horseshoe 
pits, a softball diamond, and multiple-use courts for basket- 
ball, volleyball, and other games for adults. Court dimen- 
sions were planned so that they might be shortened for use 
with the children. The general layout was so planned that 
most of the work could be done by members of the commu- 
nity with a minimum of expensive equipment and labor. The 
school board enthusiastically adopted the plan: and with 
this action an important step in county-community relations 
was taken, a step that might well be a precedent in future co- 
operation between the Smith County schools and the local 


districts. 
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No recreation program is complete without music. The 
county system was fortunate in having two competent music 
teachers who visited rural schools regularly and conducted 
theoretical and recreational music activities. While city 
children often have the opportunity to present demonstra- 
tions of their year’s work to their communities, rural chil- 
dren do not. Plans were laid by the county director to work 
in cooperation with the Tyler municipal recreation depart- 
ment in presenting a series of Christmas music broadcasts 
from the county courthouse. In the weeks before Christmas. 
choral singing by children of Tyler city schools, church 
groups, and children of the county schools was presented to 
the public through a public address system. Traditional 
carols and holiday songs drifted out over the city square and 
added sparkle to the Christmas spirit of citizens of Tyler. 
Thirty different groups took part in the caroling: half of the 
groups were composed of rural school children who rarely 
had the opportunity to sing in public. 

The grand climax of the Smith County school recreation 
program's first year came appropriately through music. 
During National Music Week, in May, the first Smith County 
schools’ festival of music was held at Arp School. The di- 
rector of recreation, together with all of the music teachers 
in the county, began planning for the event early in March. 
For two months, children in all parts of the county prac- 
ticed and rehearsed in choral, instrumental, dancing and 
dramatic groups in preparation for the most colorful county- 
wide event in recent years. 

The city of Tyler, through its superintendent of parks 
and recreation, Robert L. Shelton, lent its portable stage and 
the services of the city electrician. Parent and student groups 
set up refreshment stands and children from Arp School dec- 
orated the spacious school lawn with red, white, and blue 
streamers to fit the theme of the Spring Festival of Ameri- 
can Music. 

\t six o'clock on the evening of May 1, yellow school buses 
began to arrive from all corners of Smith County, loaded 
with children in gay costumes and springtime best. From 
as far away as fifty miles, children from eight schools, their 
parents and their teachers assembled to give harmonious 
evidence of their skills in music and related arts, to the key- 
note of “Let music swell the breeze... .” 

Two hundred children took part in the festival and twice 
as many parents, teachers, and friends watched their charges 
proudly as they sang, played and danced under the fused 
beams of floodlights and East Texas stars. The program was 
a spectacular success as a “first” and a tribute to the hard 
work of the county’s music supervisors. For the children 
who took part, the festival was an important experience in 
sharing fun and work: for the county, it was a living demon- 
stration that people in remote areas can come together, de- 
spite distances, to share in common pursuits. 

By the time the year drew to a close, the influence of the 
county-wide school recreation program had been felt’ in 
twelve of the county’s thirteen schools. The festival drew 
many school children and teachers together. Over eight hun- 
dred different demonstrations and class sessions in recrea- 


tion activities had been given. More than forty different 
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classroom groups had been reached and a total of almost a 
thousand different children and their teachers had taken 
part in the program. Traveling in all directions throughout 
the county at the rate of four-hundred miles a week, the 
county director of recreation drove a total of twelve thousand 
miles in the interests of “recreation for all.” 

The enthusiastic responses by children, teachers and 
school ofheials gave witness to the impact of the program. 
The school superintendents voted to continue the program 
another year and a permanent job analysis for the post of 
county director of recreation and physical education was 
drawn up. Recreation had earned its right to be a part of 
the school program. 

It is important to note that while the first year’s program 
was experimental in nature, it had not been undertaken 
without purpose and a sound philosophy of recreational 
values. Early in the year, a statement of purpose was drawn 
up and shared with the superintendents and teachers. It 
pointed out that the recreation program was intended for all 
who so desired to take part. Activities were to be of a co- 
operative, participating nature so that every child could 
have a part to play, at the level of his own skill. While com. 
petition is important in life, it would not be emphasized to 
the point of excluding anybody. Training in skills for their 
own sake was to be minimized and, instead, a spirit of co- 
operative acceptance of everyone was to be developed. Ac- 
tivities of a co-educational, total-group nature were to be 
emphasized, rather than separating boys and girls in the 
usual play patterns or breaking down classrooms into sub- 
groupings according to skill levels. Every opportunity to 
help boys and girls play and learn together in an accepting, 
cooperative and, hopefully, democratic setting was to be 
utilized in the program. 

A belief in the vital roles of play and recreation in child. 
hood education was the basis of the program and was im- 
plied in every activity. This belief was interpreted in a 
letter sent to participating teachers: 

Play as physical education, the development of physical motor 
skills, is well known. The role of play as a means of helping children 
develop and become skillful in group relationships is not so well 
understood, yet play remains as one important teaching tool in helping 
children develop into well-adjusted citizens of their communities, Al 
most all teachers have found play to be a handy resource in’ pre 
senting facts to be mastered —spelling bees, number games, and quiz 
contests of various kinds are old stand-bys of alert teachers, Play as 
recreation, a refreshing change in the routine of the day, has demon 
strated its worth as reflected in the shining faces and happy sounds 
of children coming in from the playground, The school has a respon 


sibility in all of these directions as the primary educational agency 
in today’s community, 


This is the report of how one rural school system took up 
this challenge. The particular plans and methods described 
cannot, of course, be found appropriate for all rural sys- 
tems; however, perhaps the Smith County story may be a 
source of thought to other systems who desire to point up 
their vital place in the providing of balanced lives for rural 
children, 

In the words of Joseph Lee: “School is invaluable in form 
ing the child to meet actual social opportunities and condi- 
tions. Without the school, he will not grow up to fit our in- 
stitutions. Without play, he will not grow up at all.” 
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City-School 
‘ooperation 
in LIMA 


> £1924. when a board of recreation was first appointed 
WY in Lima. Ohio, city and school authorities have shared 
the cost of providing a community recreation program. Lima 
is one of the comparatively few cities in which the city di- 
rector of recreation has also served as director of physical 
education and health in the city schools.* 

Cooperation between the two boards has been based pri- 
marily upon a verbal understanding, although a few oper- 
ating policies were adopted, such the following: 


It is understood that any school activity has priority over any adult 
program in-use of school facilities. Schedule 
worked out by faculties of schools. Prinei 


of activities for young 


sters of school age will be 
pals and directors of reereation will then determine school facilities 


available for recreation program 

Following a suggestion, made in 1953, that a combined 
meeting of the school and recreation boards be held to study 
various program phases and to develop a general statement 
of polie y. several points needing clarification were presented 
to the boards for consideration. Among them were: 
1. What contracting party shall be responsible for the care 
of the buildings during the summer playground period 7 
2. Who shall determine the placement of sand-boxes. back- 
stops. and se on? 
3. Shall classrooms be ope ned to the use of the recreation 
department 7 
b. Who shall assume the cost of replacements and repairs? 
5. Shall the board of education employees take time from 
their regular work to keep those areas used by the recrea- 
tion department clean and safe? 
6. Does the responsibility of the recreation department be 
gin with the opening of the playground each day and cease 
with its closing in the evening 7 

Relative to the use of gymnasiums: 
1. Gym shoes are required by students during the day when 
playing in the gyms. Shall adults engaged in games or dances 


he required to follow the same ruling? 


* The National Recreation Association believes that the entire time 
of a director or superintendent should be given to recreation, There 
are few situations in which the superintendent of recreation also serves 
as supervisor of physical education in the schools, The Association 
maintains that recreation ts enough of a job to be full-time 
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2. Was the use of school gymnasiums by the recreation de- 
partment a part of the original agreement between the city 
of Lima and the board of education? 

3. At present we are receiving fifty cents per hour for the 
use of gym facilities. Is it the opinion of the board of educa- 
tion that this fee is adequate to cover maintenance costs? 

bk. Shall coke machines be allowed in the schools for ree- 
reation groups? (These are prohibited during the regular 
school day.) 

Additional topics were related to the respective responsi- 
bilities of the two departments for specifie functions. In 
preparation for the meetings, excerpts were made of material 
appearing in The American School Superintendency** re- 
lating to the participation and cooperation of boards of edu- 
cation in promoting Community recreation, 

The statement of relationship and its specific application, 
presented below, was adopted by the Lima board of educa- 
tion in October, 1953, A statement of this type should prove 
useful in many communities, even where the recreation pro- 
gram is not jointly financed and where the recreation execu- 
tive is not also in charge of the school physical education 
program. 


1. The recreation program is basically educational in nature 

2. The beard of education shall) promote community reereation, 
through such means as are within its power, as a part of the educa 
tional responsibility. 

3. Public school properties shall be available to community reerea 
tion use outside school hours subject to such board of education regu 
lations as will safeguard the public interest 

b. The board of education and Lima city couneil shall continue to 
share on an approximately equal basis the cost of the community ree 
reation program for the city 

» The department of recreation shall be entirely responsible for pro 
gram content and program personnel needed to operate the commu 
nity recreation program on se hool properties 

6. The board of education shall provide school facilities for the opera 
tion of community recreation, at minimum or no cost, and maintain 

7. Tt ts understood that any school-sponsored activity shall have pri 
ority over a community program in use of a se hool facility in case of 
conflict in time, 


Specific Ways of Continued Cooperation and Coordination 


1. The board of education shall assume the full salary of the director 
of recreation 
2. The board of education shall assume the full salary of the secretary 
of the director of recreation, 
3. The board of education shall provide office space, utilities and office 
supplies for the office of the department of recreation 
b AU school principals shall first determine school needs of all rec 
reation facilities in their buildings and then submit a schedule of such 
needs to the director of recreation 
» The after-school use of all recreation facilities shall be scheduled 
through the department of recreation office 
6. The de partment of recreation shall be responsible for the proper 
supervision and use of school facilities needed in the community ree 
reation program 

The board of education shall be responsible for all maintenance 

re pair of hool facilities used in the community recreation pre 
8 The city of Lima shall make available for school use such public 
park facilities that lend themselves to that funetion, such as practice 
and game fields for athletic teams and bands, locker rooms, dressing 
quarters, showers, and se on 
9 The department of recreation shall not permit school students to 
participate in reereation athletic leagues without written permission 
of school authorities 
10. The department of reereation shall continue to coordinate all 
school and community resources for recreation to the end that the 
sreatest possible good is attained 

*The thirtieth vearbook (1952) of American Association of School 
Administration (NEA), L201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing 
ton 6, DL ¢ 
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An example of how a recreation department helped to solve one of the many 


problems of the elementary school teacher—that of supervising school recess. 


Recess 


A“ ANY elementary school teacher and he will readily agree 

that one of his big problems centers around the school 
recess period, What is behind this growing problem? How 
do the teachers feel about the recess period 7 Are teachers 
entitled to a break in reutine? What do children want and 
expect in their free time? Do children enjoy running and 
playing ina hodgepodge of confusion 7 Or would they pre 
fer organized games where each child has an opportunity 
to play as part of the group? 

Except in a few cases in which the teacher organizes the 
recess periods. the teacher generally sends or takes the chil- 
dren to the play area and turns them loose to run off pent 
up energies in any way the children see fit. Some will say 
this is perfectly all right. that children have a natural in 
stinet to play and can entertain themselves. Children may 
have the intuitive desire to play, but it must be developed 
and nurtured, 

The teachers generally feel (and justifiably so) that re- 
cess is a good time for them to get a little breather from 
the routine of working with the youngsters. Anyone who 
has taught or supervised children knows that it is an ex- 
acting job requiring the keenest and highest type of lead- 
ership. Shouldn't the teachers, then, be allowed a few min- 
utes of relaxation, as well as the children? 

How about the children? What is their reaction? The 
instance that follows grew and developed because a group 
of children felt the need for some type of supervised play. 
The children themselves. realizing a problem existed. at 
tempted to do something about it. 

In Kansas City. Missouri, there are a number of junior 
citizen programs in operation under the leadership of Miss 
Alice Roosevelt of the city’s community services division. 
In the schools these junior city clubs are patterned after 
the city’s form of government. They elect their own mayor 
and council, appoint their city manager and all the othe: 
city officials and commissioners. This is the modern student 
council type of student government in which many more 
children have the opportunity to serve and grow by par 
ticipation as officers and officials in their own school go 
ernment. It was through the recreation commission of the 
St. Vincent's junior city program that the idea for super- 
vised recess came into being. The children felt that they 
would enjoy their play periods more if some type of organi- 
zation could be fostered. Miss Roosevelt called in the city’s 
recreation division and a meeting was scheduled to discuss 


the problem. 


Vik. PETERSON, superintendent of recreation in: Emporia, 
Aansas, received his master’s degree in recreation from Indi- 


ana University, his bac helor’s degree from Hanot er College. 
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James A. Peterson 


It was decided jointly. by the children, teachers and ree 
reation leaders, that all the children in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades who were interested in leading games 
for the first four grades on the playground during recess 
would be given instruction in leadership techniques and 
game skills. It was pointed out that only those children in 
terested in learning leadership techniques would be given 
the opportunity for training. [It was further explained that 
the children taking the training would be required to com 
plete the entire course and take a written examination upon 
completion of their work. The children were told that they 
would not lose their own recess period because of their work 
with the younger grades during their recess. It is believed 
that the opportunity for growth and development afforded 
these children in taking responsibility for other youngsters 
more than offsets the time spent out of regular classes. It 
is not practical, however, to consider assigning a junior 
leader to more than two or three recess periods each week 
because the continuity of the leaders own school classes 
must be considered. Each school must develop its own 
schedule based on spec ifie needs. 

My part as the recreation leader was to set up a training 
program to teach these volunteer play leaders. The program 
has been revised a little from time to time, as different meth 
ods have been tried. and it should be adapted to fit local 


conditions wherever possible. 
oF THe Course 
Length of training: four weeks. two one-hour meetings 
per week, eight sessions in all. 
Session One 


Introductory meeting explaining content of the course, what 
the children may expect and what the leader expects of the 
children, explanation of the written test and certificate of 


achievement for those completing the course. 
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Session Two 
1. Leadership hints (repeat each session for emphasis) : 
how to get attention of the group and other leadership tech- 
niques. 
2. Teach four games. 
4. Assign each game to a child to re-teach to the group at 
beginning of the next session. 
4. Review the games verbally. 
®. Give each participant an outline and a copy of all games 
that will be taught during the workshop. 


6. Answer any questions. 


Session 7 hree 


1. Review leadership hints. 


2. Have children who were assigned re-teach the group the 


first four games. 

4. Ask for constructive criticism from the group. Point out 
leadership errors in a way that will help the children to grow 
and develop. 

b. Teach four new games, assign new games to four more 
prospective leaders. 

5. Review names and type of all games learned. 


6. Have question and answer period. 


Session Four 
1. Review leadership hints. 
2. Have assigned children re-teach their games. 
3. Have criticism from group after each game has been 
taught. 
4. Teach four new games. Assign new games to children. 
5. Review names and types of all games taught up to this 
point, 


6. Have question and answer period. 


Session Five 
1. Review leadership hints. 
2. Have assigned children re-teach their games. 
4. Have criticism from group after each game has been 
taught. 
4. Teach four new games. Assign new games. 
5. Review all games. 
6. Answer any questions. 
Session Sin 
1. Review leadership hints. 
2. Have assigned children re-teach their games. 
3. Have group point out errors. (There should not be many 
by now.) 
4. Review all games in view of written test coming up dur- 
ing the next session. 
5. ‘Tell children what they can expect on the written test. 


6. Answer questions. 


Sesston Seven 
1. Give written test. 
2. Include some of the following: 
a. Leadership hints. 
b. Lists of different types of games. 
c. Specific questions about certain games. 
d. Have children write full directions for one or two 


of the games they have learned. 


Session Eight 
1. Award certificates of achievement (and watch the chil- 
dren’s faces glow). 

SUGGESTIONS 
1. Explain to teachers the details of assigning children to 
different groups for leadership. 

a. Assign leaders to groups by pairs. Children gain con- 
fidence by having another youngster standing by to help. 
The extra leader can help with the formations, guiding chil- 
dren, handling balls, and so on. 

b. Assign strong and weak leaders together. 

2. At least one or two teachers should be on the grounds 
during recess periods for obvious reasons: authority, in case 
of injury, to guide and offer assistance to the young leaders, 
and over-all supervision. 

3. Do not insist that every child play the game. One of the 
basic fundamental philosophies of recreation is that recrea- 
tion is voluntarily participated in for the enjoyment derived. 
Once the child who has been left out sees the fun, he will be 
more than happy to play the next time. 

1. It will not be necessary to re-teach the games each time 
after the children have learned them, but a leader should 
be on hand to help start and finish the game. 

5. Scheduling leadership classes for a given group should 
not exceed two or three times a week, thereby allowing time 
for free expression of skills already learned, such as swing- 
ing. sliding, climbing, and so on, in addition to the oppor- 
tunity to grow through organized recreation. 

6. Children should be encouraged to share with the class 
their ideas and experiences for new games. 

7. Leaders should keep up their training by learning new 
games to teach the youngsters, possibly through a recrea- 
tion leaders’ club with monthly meetings. 

\ problem of major concern is: what games are best for 
training these youngsters? It must be kept in mind that the 
games will be taught to the first four grades and therefore 
cannot be highly technical or physically hard for partici- 
pants. These early elementary children are not too adept at 
catching or batting balls or doing some of the more com- 
plicated skills such as dribbling or kicking. The following 
games are listed in order to give you an idea of some of the 
games that have proven successful: 


Line games: Circle games: 


Steal the Bacon Stride Ball 
Streets and Alleys Slap Jack 
Running games: Relays 


Foot to Foot Relay 


Over and Under Relay 


Squirrels in the Trees 
Puss in the Corner 


In addition to the games given for early elementary grades 
it is important to include a few for the older age groups. 
These can be taught as extras and need not be part of the 
regular training. Quiet games that can be played indoors 
during inclement weather also are needed. 

I feel that here is a golden opportunity for recreation 
leaders to offer technical assistance and guidance, if not 
leadership, to the hundreds of schools all over the country 
which are confronted with problems centering around the 
recess or play period, a real chance to help schools in an 
area oftentimes neglected because of a lack of the proper 


know-how, 
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Judith Gots 


A Children’s Theatre Provides Recreation 


and Social Education for Local Youngsters. 


ysl BEFORE we decide who's going 
to be Rumpelstiltskin, why don’t 
you draw what you think he looks like 
on the board? 

This may not be exactly the Stani- 
slavsky method of teaching acting, but 
it’s the one that works with the youngest 
members of Syracuse University’s Chil- 
dren's Theatre. 

Started in 1930 by Sawyer Falk, di- 


1. Responsibility toward a group enter- 
prise. 
2. The discipline that goes with thea- 
trical rehearsals. 
3. Training in body and voice. 
4. The sense of integrity that an art 
such as drama demands. 

The Children’s Theatre is an excellent 
example of how a semi-public institu- 
tion, such as the university, can become 


In creative dance, children do basic exercises before they make up their own. 


rector of dramatic activities at the uni- 
versity, the theatre, which is open to 
Syracusans aged five through seventeen, 
has been active ever since. Professor 
Falk sees the Children’s Theatre  pri- 
marily as a public service of the uni- 
versity: “It is part of our belief in, and 
attempt to promote, the theatre as a true 
communal activity—a part of the peo- 
ple’s everyday life and not something 
connected only with Broadway.” 
\ccording to the stated policy of the 
Children’s 


training the student is taught: 


Theatre. in the course of 


Miss Gots, a recent graduate of the 
School of Journalism at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, is active in the Nutley, N. J., 
Little Theatre during her leisure time. 
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a more integral part of the community 
by contributing to its recreation and 
education program, 

Many of the youngsters who become 
“regulars” in the group continue their 
interest in dramatics after high school 
by enrolling at the university, and some 
of them even return to Children’s The- 
atre as teachers. “I enjoyed coming 
here so much when [ was a little girl,” 
one cf the instructors recalled, “T hated 
to stop. The next best thing was teach- 
ing a class myself.” 

Since its founding, the group has had 
a varied organization. Teachers have 
heen graduate students, drama instruc: 
tors, paid professionals: the location 
has ranged from rooms in campus 


buildings to downtown and neighbor 


Before they start acting, youngest chil- 
dren draw their concepts of their roles, 


hood theaters. But over-all supervision 
has always rested in the university 
drama department. 

At present, classes are held every 
Saturday morning on the university 
campus. Teachers are recruited pri- 
marily from graduate and undergrad. 
uate students majoring in radio and 
television, speech and drama, and edu- 
cation. They all have a common interest 
in working with children or in dramatic 


And they all 


agree that nothing is more challenging 


activities —usually both. 
or rewarding. 

Classes are run on a semester basis of 
ten to twelve weeks. The students are 
attracted through announcements in 
the local newspapers and radio and tele 
vision stations, as well as by the enthu- 
siasm of participating youngsters, Total 
enrollment has ranged from twenty-five 
to as high as four hundred: about one 
hundred is considered best, with the 
present facilities, to allow for individual 
attention for all. 

Rach child pays a registration fee of 
five dollars per term. This money helps 
cover such items as materials, costumes, 
teachers’ token salaries and traveling 
expenses, Offspring of faculty members 
are given a reduced rate and arrange- 
ments are made so that talented children 
who do not have the necessary funds are 
able to join. 

For the tiniest thespians, the five- and 
six-year-olds, there’s a very informal 
class in creative dramatics. This is 
where the question of who's going to 


teacher reads a well-known fairy story 


play Rumpelstiltskin came up. 
to the children. Then they discuss it 
and decide who will play each part. One 
little tot bluntly that 
she’s the princess and refuse to give up 


may announce 
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star billing, but in most cases, social 


The puppet group attracts children merits of Norman Corwin, while eight- 


pressure from her contemporaries and of all ages. They learn to make their year-old Patsy adds to her vocabulary 


tactful handling by the teacher avoid own puppets out of papier maché and terms like “boom,” “fade-out” and 


any overt warfare. The production con- use them to put on puppet shows, some 
sists of the children acting out the story, of them original. This semester they 


pan-shot.” 
In addition to the small class projects, 


supplying their own dialogue and ac- are also constructing their own stage. Children’s Theatre presents at least one 


tions. This form of self-expression gives 


Feeling like a snowflake or a growing ~=major production a year, drawing its 


them a chance to get used to the idea flower is a common occurrence in the — cast and part of its stage crew from the 


of acting, casting and the other phases creative dance class for younger girls. children enrolled. With a box office, 


of production. 


Here they are taught the fundamental printed posters, costumes, scenery and 


lhe general dramatics class is for the — exercises, positions and movements of | scheduled rehearsals, it becomes a big 


older children who can absorb more modern dance. “I am on the first level,” event for the youngsters and gives them 


formalized direction. Here the empha- a ballet-slippered miss will proudly an- an opportunity to put into practice all 


sis is also on “learning through doing.” —nounce as she lies prone on the floor, they've learned in their classes. In re- 


These youngsters choose the play they Then the miniature Martha Grahams cent years the major productions have 


wish to work on. or even write their are encouraged to express themselves included such well-known children’s 


own. Then, if Johnny doesn’t under- by creating their own choreography. 
One of the newest groups is that in derland, Bluebeard and the classic Snou 


stand “stage-left,” the whole group stops 


favorites as Pinocchio, Alice in Won- 


for discussion and explanation. radio and television. The seven- to White. 


This year the students in the high- twelve-year-olds in this class have the 


The Children’s Theatre provides 


school-age group decided they wanted advantage of field trips through the uni- more than just an outlet for young- 


their classes run on a seminar-like basis. versity and downtown radio and ‘TV © sters’ tendencies toward make-believe. 


“Many of us have been coming to chil- stations to inspect the equipment and It is also an important factor in social 


dren's theatre for years,” explained a see live shows in production. One of — education — teaching poise, coopera- 


blonde teen-ager, “and so we felt that — the local stations recently carried a TV tion, responsibility and developing self- 


we would get more from hearing au- show written by radio students for the expression and creative abilities. A 


thorities in the field, such as actors, di- Children’s Theatre. which sponsored — similar project could be a worthwhile 


rectors and so on, talk to us than from — and produced it. In this group, Donny a part of any community’s recreational 


continuing in regular classes, 


fifth grader, can speak familiarly of the — program. 


Plan a community-wide celebration for United Nations 
Day. October 24, and use it for community education on 
this important subject. From the outset, seven years ago, 
the purpose of UN Day has been to increase public under- 
standing of and support for the work of the United Nations. 
Fundamentally, a broad public understanding and support 
is an awareness on the part of the individual American that 
he is part of the United Nations, and that the ultimate suc- 
cess of the UN depends upon his support, his faith, and his 
determination to see it succeed. 

The program for this year, based on the theme The UN 
Depends on You, calls for public information projects, popu- 
lar programs, publicity, and international exchanges with 
the emphasis on religious programs for the weekend because 
UN Day falls on Sunday. Local programs should be sufhei- 
ently broad so as to enable the entire community to partici- 
pate and learn more about the UN. Imaginative displays and 
exhibits are one of the best means of promoting greater pub- 
lic understanding of the need for international cooperation. 
The public listens best by seeing, and most stores, banks 
and other places of business are willing to contribute display 
space, 

Start a project with your youth groups, since they are 
usually more active and interested in world affairs—the 
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future success or failure of the UN will affect every youth 
in America. Their activities inevitably involve the interest 
and participation of parents. Be prepared with books, stor- 
ies, articles, posters, photographs and other objects which 
can help the young person to see the world about him more 
clearly. Write to the U.S. Committee for United Nations 
Day. 816 Twenty-first Street NW, Washington, D. C.. for 
their leaders’ guide and other materials prepared as tools for 
planning United Nations Day programs and projects of 
every kind. You will be interested to note that their sug- 
gested program activities lie within the field of recreation, 
illustrating once again the valuable contribution which ree- 
reation can make in the promotion of good international 
relations. 

The majority of church organizations and groups are UN 
supporters, and the health center, bankers’ association, labor 
groups, and aeronautics association are all concerned. Small 
units working together will spell success for a large commu- 
nity-wide UN Day program. In 1953, more than 6,000 com- 
munities throughout the United States participated in United 
Nations Day observances. Mayors in towns of more than 
2.500 population have again been asked to proclaim United 
Nations Day and to appoint local committees. Offer your 


services to your mayor! 
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SANTA BARBARA 
ARM CHAIR 
TRAVELER 
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Here’s a new program, well-planned and 
very successful. It will appeal to your 
adult groups and to your special golden- 
age groups. It could be worked out for 
hospitals, too— as well as church and 
rural groups, civic and social clubs. Its 
simple, effective—and inexpensive! Ms 
success depends upon the planning and 


promotion, 


Miss Lowry and group. How to make a movie program more interesting. 


. A — Now and then, a recreation depart- 

ment thinks up a new idea in the way of 
program entertainment that hits the jack pot right off the 
bat! This was the case when the Santa Barbara Recreation 
Department decided to inaugurate “The Arm Chair Trav- 
eler” as a program activity. While we had expected from 
seventy-five to one hundred people at the first showing, we 
were surprised with an attendance of two hundred seventy- 
five interested persons. During the spring-fall series (nine- 
teen weeks) the total attendance grew to 4,425, with 233 as 
an average weekly attendance. The series was intended pri- 
marily for older adults, for homemakers, and for those who 
had retired or who lived alone. 

There are, as we know, movies and more movies! They 
are nothing new, for they have been shown periodically by 
hundreds of recreation departments. The question was, how- 
ever: How could a program of this type be made more in- 
teresting so that it would draw the greatest possible number 
of people? We had to think of a new approach, something a 
little different, a program that would sell itself. First, the 
name was very important—it would be a better selling point 
to give it a name that would attract the eye and be descriptive 
of the activity. Rather than merely announcing that movies 
would be shown we thought it would be far more effective 
to call it “The Arm Chair Traveler.” 

It doesn’t cost anything to name a program, but what about 
the pictures themselves, the kind thgt would appeal to the 
greatest number of persons, black and white or color sound 
films? Where would we get a projector and a large screen 
and sound equipment so that the picture could be seen and 
heard without strain? Who would operate the projector? 
We had no funds with which to meet these expenses. George 


Miss Louise Fk. Lowry, author of this article, is the supervi- 
sor of Civic Recreation Center, Santa Barbara, California. 
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ARM CHAIR TRAVELER 


Louise E. Lowry 


H. Adams, superintendent of recreation for Santa Barbara, 
said laughingly, “Put on your thinking caps.” 

From there we started! No funds, no projector or screen, 
and no films were at hand, The department assumed respon- 
sibility for a meeting place, since we are fortunate in having 
a lovely recreation center, and also offered the professional 
leadership. 

It called for a selling job, with interest and enthusiasm 
as the basic tools. To make a long story short, the projector, 
equipment and large screen were borrowed through the cour- 
tesy of the audio-visual aids department of the city schools. 
Members of this department were very willing to cooperate 
with us in a program of this type because of the urgent need 
in recent years to provide satisfying recreation programs 
that do not sap too much of the older person's energy. It is 
good to plan so that part of the leisure time of this age group 
can be spent in an activity that is interesting and entertain- 
ing as well as educational. 

It was decided, in theme with our new and attractive name, 
to present a travelogue series of color and sound pictures 
showing the highlights and beauty of countries all over the 
world, to illustrate the lives and customs of foreign peoples. 

A recreation department staff member handles the pro- 
jector. He runs the picture off first, prior to the program, to 
take care of any breaks in the film and to set up the sound 
equipment and screen so that the program will go off with- 
out a flaw. “Plan your work and then work your plan” is a 
good motto to follow, 

The pictures were shown once a week, every Tuesday after- 
noon from 2:30 to 3:30 p.M., in a ten-week series. The al- 
location and arrangement of the series was done in advance 
because we had other groups and conventions scheduled to 
use the auditorium at other times. However, I think if cer- 
tain programs run over too long a period they tend to be- 
come a common thing--like having turkey every day for 
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dinner. It fails to remain something special. This was one 
of our subtle selling points—to stop at the peak before inter- 
est in the program started to decrease. 

It was found that there are several ways in which modern 
picture reels may be obtained. Travel agencies and the rail- 
road and bus companies have been very helpful, as have the 
large oil companies. Most cities or towns have their pho- 
tography enthusiasts who are usually eager to show their 
personal travel pictures. Some who have traveled abroad 
make interesting presentations of their experiences and at 
the same time enjoy the distinction such platform appear- 


ances give them. 


ing out of recreation center after seeing Arm 
Chair Traveler. The series was planned for older adults. 


In our case, the Joe Sears Travel Service of Santa Bar- 
bara has provided many beautiful pictures at no cost to us. 
Mr. Sears, a very civic-minded person, has been most cooper- 
ative in lending us reels of travel by air, steamship and 
railroad, 

Older people who have traveled through various parts of 
the world have an opportunity to reminisce, and those whose 
travels have been limited are privileged to take the trip 
vicariously, 

And, by the way, any recreation department which would 
care to show the beautiful color-sound motion picture Santa 
Barbara Pacific Paradise may do so by writing to the Santa 
Barbara Chamber of Commerce well in advance. They will 
he glad to lend you their thirty-minute reel, 

Publicity plays a very important part in the continued 
success of the program, as well as in launching it. The public 
is becoming more and more concerned about the aging; and 
their needs and activities are news. Effective publicity meth- 
ods can help to keep the community informed and interested. 
The usual media, newspapers and radio and television sta- 
tions, are usually most cooperative, and provide very valu- 
able publicity channels. Shut-ins, whether in their own 


homes, institutions or rooming houses can be reached 
through these methods of publicity. 

We also used posters in key places where older persons 
and clerks at the hotels obliged 


us by putting our mimeographed announcements into the 


lived or visited frequently: 


mail boxes of permanent guests, and also made them avail- 


able in the lobby. Announcements were distributed to res- 
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taurants and cafeterias and to neighborhood rooming houses. 

The Santa Barbara public library also played an impor- 
tant part in the program. Its staff graciously cooperated with 
the recreation department by mimeographing attractive 
weekly brochures listing a dozen or more books (with call 
numbers) pertaining to the countries to be shown. These 
lists proved very popular. 

At our first showing, although we had three hundred per 
cent more guests than anticipated, we took time to have each 
one register his name and address, and our department then 
sent out mimeographed postal cards to each saying: “We 
hope you enjoyed the program and that you will be able to 
attend regularly.” A space was left on the card to type in 
the names and each card was personally hand-signed. A 
postscript was added—a reminder in the form of “See you 
next Tuesday!” In this way the message was made more 
personal; and, by the way, it paid off! It made them feel 
welcome and stimulated them to return and bring their 
friends. This personal recruiting by the first members has 
been a big factor in the growth of the group. It is what we 
call indirect salesmanship. The personal touch should not 
be underestimated—it should be used not only in corre- 
spondence, but also in having members of the staff available 
to greet the people pleasantly when they arrive. to listen to 


their comments to show an 


complimentary or otherwise 
interest in what they have to say and to thank them for the 
interest in their program. Their confidence must be secured 
quickly so that the recreation leader can discover what their 
real interests and capacities are, and what type of pictures 
they would like to see in the future. One thing that should 
he kept in mind is that pictures should be chosen from an 
educational standpoint so as not to conflict with the motion 
picture houses in your community. At the present time, the 
going is an uphill grade for the theaters—and the recreation 
department is not interested in competing with them and 


does not desire to obtain pictures similar to those they show 


without their approval. 


Activities of this type must be conducted on a modified 
basis, particularly as to theme and length of time. Older 
people cannot be rushed or they become confused. They 
must set the pace, and we must follow. 

Later, when we launched a new series, we again sent out 
cards to those who were on our mailing list during the initial 
program. We stated that we were notifying them because of 
the interest they had shown at the former series. 

When the people are seated in the auditorium, I greet 
them as a group—very informally and perhaps with some 
hit of humor whenever the opportunity arises. They like it 
and it makes members of the audience feel that they are a 
part of the family. 

In financing the program, cooperation was given by the 
travel agencies, the visual education department and the city 
public library. The actual output of money has been practi- 
cally nil, except for a dollar or so for some film transporta- 
tion charges, depending upon the part of the country from 
which they were sent. In using our own fine recreation center 
in which to show them, and a staff member to run them, we 
have no rental or projectionist fees to pay. 
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We have made no charges whatsoever; the program is 
open to all residents and visitors. It is for adults and, al- 
though there is no age limit, it has attracted the older persons 
primarily. Many appreciative enthusiasts, who were de- 
lighted with the pictures, suggested that a small fee be 
charged; but, I have found throughout my experience, if a 
program of this type can function without making a charge. 
so much the better. The handling of money is a headache to 
the recreation department, and the only time a charge is 
made is when it is necessary in order to defray the actual 


ce PLAY reading group can fill a real need. Some will 

argue that since plays were meant to be acted and have 
no real life without audience response, anything less than 
performance is a mockery of the author and whatever ideas 
he may be trying to convey. Let no one think any the less 
of group reading because its means of enjoying plays is sec- 
ondary, falling short of the full glory of public presentation. 

Many prefer to enjoy their reading of plays in private: 
but, with all due respect, they do not know what they are 
missing. A play is not a novel. A good play script is a terse 
collection of words compared with the richness of deserip- 
tive detail in a novel. Then, too, the development of the 
drama itself depends upon the interplay among the various 
characters and their effect upon each other. Granted consid- 
erable talent and a broad understanding of character, it is 
possible for.a mature play reader to understand most of the 
author's meaning by reading the various parts to himself. 
Yet the interpretations of the characters, however fully real- 
ized by the reader, would be but the conjectures of one mind. 
Entirely missed would be the delightful surprises of sharing 
the enriching experience of several minds meeting on that 
common ground, Individuality, the important elusive in- 
gredient in the make-up of every single character, will be 
more readily seen and recognized by several pairs of eyes 
and the wider experience of the group. There you have the 
best argument for enjoying the reading of plays aloud in a 
froup. 

Start with your keenest members. Four or five will do. 
Its a good idea to let each of them read the whole play 
through beforehand. This saves long explanations before 
the group reading begins. It is well to have as many copies 
of the play as possible. Don’t just depend on your public 
library. Ask your friends; they may happen to have a copy 
in a collection on their shelves. Weekly evening meetings 
should be planned at least a month ahead. Contrast in the 
choice of plays and regularity in meeting are the two most 
important factors in keeping the group together. 
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Aou about a PLAY READING GROUP? 


expenses. If, for instance, a request should come from the 
greater majority of persons to see a special film, which we 
would have to rent outright, then a charge would have to be 
made to meet this expense. 

Each community should select and adapt different ideas 
that are appropriate to its own needs and resources. There 
are always individuals and groups, in communities of all 
sizes, who would be interested in a program with as great an 
appeal as ours. They should be given an opportunity to con- 
tribute their services by assisting the supervisor in charge, 


The group leader might select people to try certain parts in 


the first act. There should be no favoritism among the read- 
ers. The enthusiasm of every member should be nurtured. 
It is even helpful to pass the role of leader around the group 
from week to week. Parts should be changed about during 
the course of the reading. Give those with little experience 


a chance to read sections of the large parts. Let the experi- 


enced see what they can do on sight with the small roles. 
The most important thing is the development of an original 
approach to all roles. The benefits will be appreciated later 
in preparing roles for stage performance. 

Open discussion at the end of each evening's reading will 
help everyone toward a clear interpretation. It is well to 
have this discussion completely informal. From time to time 
draw others into the circle. Some of the group enthusiasm is 
bound to rub off on these new members and new vitality will 
be felt in the club’s activities. 

Group spirit is a tender plant; let it grow! 


Condensed and reprinted by permission from “How About a Play 
Reading Group?” by J. E. Miller, Community Courier, October 1953 
Issued by Community Programmes Branch, Department of Education, 
206 Huron Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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Congress Special 


Something special and unique at the 
St. Louis meeting will be the preview 
of the two-year study, recently comple- 
ted, of the recreation leadership and 
training needs in the southern region 
of the United States. This is the first 
time that such a presentation will be 
made at a national Congress. Indeed, 
it is the first study of its kind ever to 
be conducted in the recreation field. Dr. 
William G. McGlothlin, consultant on 
»rofessional programs for the Southern 
Education Board, and Dr. 
Doak S. Campbell, president of Florida 
State University and a member of the 
Southern Board, will (1) reveal some of 
the highlights of the recreation study 
and (2) interpret the interesting and 
unusual movement underway the 
South for cooperative professional edu- 
cation programs on a regional basis. 
Answers to many questions have been 
found in the Southern Regional Recrea- 
tion Study, such as: What is the status 
of organized recreation in the South? 
What of the future? What are recrea- 
tion workers like? What are the con- 

, ditions under which recreation workers 

must serve? What are the educational 
needs of the recreation profession? 
Many problems have been identified 
and defined with recommendations for 
their solution. The Southern Regional 
Education Board has engaged the tem- 
porary services of Dr. William J. Tait, 
director of recreation curriculum. at 
Florida State University, to help carry 
out some of the recommendations. 

One of the first steps toward a plan 
of action taken by the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board is the planning 
of a conference scheduled to be held 
in Atlanta, Georgia, in the middle of 
November. College and university ad- 
ministrators, recreation educators, pro- 
fessional recreation workers and em- 
ployers in the various fields represented 
in the study will be invited. Repre- 
sentatives from these responsible groups 
are expected, among other things, to 
propose appropriate action for (1) re- 
cruitments of students, (2) the expan- 


Mr. SuTHERLAND is the director of 
the NRA Recreation Personnel Service. 
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sion of undergraduate curricula for rec- 
reation and (3) the strengthening of 
graduate recreation programs. 

The southern region is a vast area 
composed of fourteen states and con- 
taining 45,000,000 people, twenty-nine 
per cent of the population of the United 
States. Southern industry, population, 
urbanization and suburbanization are 
increasing rapidly. These and other 
factors are combining to affect the 
changing conditions and pattern of liv- 
ing. With these changes emerge a con- 
stant and ever-increasing need and de- 
mand for recreation facilities, services 
and professionally trained leadership. 
Although the growth of recreation in 
the South has been rapid, the need for 
it has been more so. Like Alice in Won- 
derland it seems that recreation must 
run twice as fast to stay where it is. If 
we know our Alice, however, she will 
continue to increase the pace until the 
need is more adequately met. 


* * * 


The National Advisory Committee on 
Recruitment, Training and Placement 
of Recreation Personnel has given much 
time and thought to the arrangement of 
the personnel activities to which you 
may look forward at the National Ree- 
reation Congress in St. Louis. 

Jerry Donovan, assistant director of 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, will be on hand to 
spearhead a meeting on “Job Analysis” 
and to answer questions involving civil 
service. There are many important and 
complicated questions here. What are 
yours? We would suggest that you send 
them to us in advance. “Visual Re- 
sources for In-service Training” is an- 
other session you cannot afford to miss. 

Ted Deppe, recreation educator, has 
enlisted the interest of the Visual Aids 


* Department at Indiana University and 


materials and equipment are being 
made available for demonstration and 
exhibit purposes. Indiana University 
has one of the oustanding visual aids 
departments in the country and it is 
significant that some of the students ma- 
joring in recreation take a minor in this 
specialized field which has so much to 
offer to the recreation profession. An- 
other timely session will be “Planning 


W. C. Sutherland 


and Evaluating the Undergraduate Cur- 
riculum.” Charles K. Brightbill, of I- 
linois University, who is chairman of 
the National Recreation Association's 
committee on undergraduate education, 
will chair the meeting. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Recruitment, Training and Placement 
will also hold its third annual meeting 
at the Congress. Its activities will be 
evaluated and plans for the future will 
be considered. This is a crucial period 
for the recreation profession, and the 
committee will continue to study im- 
portant problems related to recruitment, 
education and placement. What has 
been done toward the solution of these 
problems? What are the most pressing 
needs and what is being done to meet 
them? What approaches, methods and 
procedures shall be used? These con- 
cerns will continue to receive the atten- 
tion of the committee which, in turn, 
solicits the assistance and suggestions 
of all professional workers and friends 
of the recreation movement. 


Recent Appointments 


Donald E. Belcher, superintendent 
of recreation, Auburn, Maine: Henry 
Bonnet, area recreation supervisor, 
Baltimore County, Maryland: William 
W. Brown, superintendent of recrea- 
tion, Norman, Oklahoma; Myers H. 
Browne, athletic director, Booker T. 
Washington Center, Rockford, Illinois; 
Jack B. Cornette, physical director, 
Crispus Attucks Association, York, 
Pennsylvania: Joseph E. Curtis, super- 
intendent of recreation, Oceanside, New 
York. 

Irving Elson, director, H. Dolgin 
Playground, Department of Parks, 
Brooklyn, New York: George Fasolo, 
director of community center, Ridge- 
field, Connecticut: Gwendolyn A. Fin- 
ney, girls’ worker, Carver Community 
Center, Schenectady, New York; Paul 
Flaig, director of youth activities, West 
Point. New York: Frances Fowler, rec- 
reation worker, Seton Hospital, New 
York City; Anne M. Freeman, girls’ 
worker, Recreation Department, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire; Kitty Gilmore, 
girls’ worker, Bradfield Community 
Center. Lima, Ohio. 
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Arnold Halpern, superintendent of 
recreation, Coeur d’Aline, Idaho; 
Charles Heidelberger, assistant, Recre- 
ation Center, Winchendon, Massachu- 
setts; John F. Holland, superintendent 
of recreation, Warren Township, Michi- 
gan: Richard B. Jansen, director of re- 
habilitation, State Hospital, Crowns- 
ville, Maryland: James Karnasales, 
superintendent of recreation, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska: William S. Leedale, super- 
intendent of recreation, Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania: Suzanne Lessard, assis- 
tant superintendent of recreation, 
Springfield, Vermont. 

E.S. Mukes, executive director, Book- 
er T. Washington Center, Hamilton, 
Ohio: Ara Mantarian, assistant super- 
intendent of recreation, Hastings-on- 
Hudson. New York: Mr. and Mrs. R.C. 
Oliver, directors of recreation for Civie 
League, Delhart, Texas: Gerald G. Ra- 
derstor{, superintendent of recreation, 
Oak Park. Michigan: Lillian Rybicki, 
recreation worker, tuberculosis depart- 
ment. Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn. 


Vrs. Dorothy T. Smith, girls’ worker. 
George Washington Carver Center, 
White Plains, New York; Barbara 
Warner, assistant, W. P. Clark Memor- 
ial Building. Winchendon, Massachus- 
etts: Zaidee Webb, assistant health edu- 
YWCA,. Charleston, 


cation director. 
West Virginia. 


Resident Grants 


In cooperation with community agen- 
cies and hospitals in New York City, 
certain limited grants are available for 
students wishing to continue their edu- 
cation in the areas of recreation and 
camping. These grants —in the form of 
room and board which will be given to 
qualified students, in return for which 
the student will be asked to give a 
limited amount of service in the agency 

make it possible for students with 
limited budgets to continue their studies 
on a full-time basis. For further infor- 
mation apply to: Dr. M. A, Gabrielsen, 
Department of Physical Education, 
Health and Recreation, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3. 


Overseas Positions 


Army Special Services has openings 
for the following personnel in the Far 
East and in Europe. 


Senvick (Women) 


Qualifications for assistant service club di 
rectors include a degree from an ace redited 
college and a minimum of two years full-time 
professional experience in recreation leader- 
ship. Age limits are twenty-six to forty; can- 
didates must be unmarried and have U. 5. 
citizenship. Salary is $3795. 

Qualifications for club directors, age thirty 


to forty-five, are the same as above with an 
additional year’s experience in an Army or 
Air Force service club required. Salary is 
$4205, and there are attractive openings in the 
Far East, Europe and Alaska. 

Applications are still being accepted for 
recreation leaders, the beginning position 
which requires a degree but no professional 
recreation experience. Salary is $3410, and 
although vacancies are limited at present, 
openings are anticipated in the near future. 

Crarts Dinkerors 

There are positions for single women, and 
a limited number of men, between the ages of 
twenty-four and forty, who have a degree from 
an aceredited college or professional school 
with a minimum of thirty hours in arts and 
crafts. Proficiency graphie arts, metal, 
wood, and leatherwork, ceramics, and pho 
tography is required, Two years full-time pro- 
fessional experience in’ directing a compre 
hensive program of arts and crafts is also a 
must. Experience in supervising and working 
with adults will weigh heavily in an applicant's 
favor. All of the positions involve administra 
tive duties, such as preparing budgets, order 
ing supplies, handling revolving funds and 
conducting workshops, as well as technical 
supervision of trained and untrained Ameri 
can and foreign personnel. Salaries range from 
$5795 to $4205 


For further information write to: 
Overseas Division 
Orrick oF Pensonnet 
DerantTMeNT oF THE 
Post Orrick 
Wasnineton 25, 
Services 
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words. 
formation for each school. 


pages,: paper, $1.10; cloth, 


boy or girl. Most useful! 


HANDBOOK 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


35th ed., 1954, 1216 pp. 
red silk cloth, $8.00 


The 35th edition includes more than 4500 schools! 


@ Extensive new data concerning the scope of 
private education throughout the United States, 
Canada, and South America is given in 600,000 
Facts and statistics comprise complete in- 


@ The Guiwe To SUMMER Camps, 9th ed., 112 
2.20, offers listings 
including features, enrollment, tuition, summer 
and winter addresses of directors for boys, girls, 
coeducational and travel and exploration groups, 
summer study and special opportunities, etc. A 
helpful guide to find the wider horizon for the 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Sports Equipment 
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“The Choice of those who play the Game” 5 

See your local’ MacGregor Dealer 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


to 


Join Your National Reereation Association 


NRA is the service organization for everyone in the recreation movement. Its services are directed 
toward helping to provide more and better opportunities for recreation for all of the people. You 


can help yourself and others by giving it your support. 


A YEAR’S MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


For Recreation Organizations and Agencies 


Affiliate Membership 
$10.00 or more per year 
RECREATION MAGAZINE (10 issues) 
Affiliate Membership Newsletters 
Membership Directory 
Membership Certificate 


Discount on Publications 


For Professional and Volunteer Recreation Leaders 
Active Associate Membership 
$5.00 per year 
RECREATION MAGAZINE (10 issues) 
Active Associate Membership Letters 
Membership Directory 
Membership Card 


Discount on Publications 


SPECIAL RATES ON SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


RECREATION MAGAZINE 


RECREATION PROGRAM AIDS—-$3.50 a year for members 
PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK—-$2.00 for members 


Fill out appropriate coupon 


APPLICATION FOR 
AFFILIATE MEMBERSHIP 


I hereby apply for Affiliate Membership in the National 
Recreation Association for: 
non-profit private recreation agency 
public recreation agency 


(State) 
Check for $ covering affiliation fee is enclosed. 


Please submit bill for $ 


Signed 


($3.00 of Membershiy scription to Recnration.) 


included in membership 


$4.00 a year for non-members. 
$5.00 a year for non-members. 


$2.50 for non-members. 


and mail to: NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


APPLICATION FOR 
ACTIVE ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


full time employed 


I am engaged on a yasis 
Bas part time volunteer 


ina recreation agency and hereby 
publie 

apply for Active Associate Membership in the National 

Recreation Association. 


The name of my organization is: 
My title (or the type of recreation work I do) is: 


Check for $5.00 is enclosed. 
Signed 


Home Address 


(City) (State) 


($3.00 of Membership is fo scription to Recagation.) 
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Honored 


G. Orr Romney, civilian recreation 
consultant for the United States Army 
in the Far East Command, has been 
awarded an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws by his alma mater, Montana 
State College. in recognition of his out- 
standing services in the field of recrea- 
tion. 


Garrett G. chairman of the 
department of recreation at Indiana 
University, has received a special cita- 
tion for meritorious service in the field 
of recreation and parks from Manches- 
ter College. Indiana. 


Kenneto W. Kramer, director of 
recreation in Crawfordsville. Indiana. 
has been named recipient of the annual 
Citizenship Award for 1953. presented 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Dunnam V. Reinic, community ree- 
reation director in Greenville, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been selected as Greenville’s 
“Man of the Year for 1954” by the 
Lions Club. 


Retired 


Kare B. Raymonp, director of recre- 
ation for the Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Park Board after forty-four years of 
continuous service. 


Bert SWENSON, dean of recreation 
for the Stockton, California, Recreation 
Department. after thirty-six years of 
service with the department. 


Dr. C. Bryant, superinten- 
dent of Grand Canyon National Park. 
Arizona. for the past fifteen years and 
an “old timer” with the National Park 
Service. 


Frorence Kirrer, for many years 
the nature recreation supervisot of Chi- 
cago Park District. 


G. LLEWELLYN, recreation 
director in) Niles, Ohio, for the past 
twenty-six years. 


In Memoriam 


Henry L. peForest. Plainfield, New 
Jersey, a sponsor and devoted friend of 
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the National Recreation Association for 
the past thirty-four years, died last 
spring. A staff member who worked 
with Mr. deForest for many years said 
of him, “I have never known a finer 
character, one who showed greater loy- 
alty, kindliness or a friendliness so uni- 
versal it encompassed all mankind.” 


Dollars and Sense 


> Knoxville, Tennessee, will soon have 
three new city playgrounds. Work on 
two of these will cost an estimated 
$9,000, with money to come from the 
parks and playgrounds bond fund. 


> Charlotte, North Carolina, has new 
$150,000 swimming pool and commu- 
nity building facilities in Cordelia Park. 


> Siler City, North Carolina, a com- 
munity of less than three thousand pop- 
ulation, this summer opened an excel- 
lent new swimming pool and bathhouse. 
Funds were obtained by a $90,000 bond 
issue and the Jaycees are promoting a 
project for a pienic area adjacent to 
the pool. 


> Money for the construction of a 
$125,000 swimming pool was included 
in the Waukesha, Wisconsin, budget. 


> Abbeville, South Carolina, with a 
population of about six thousand, has 
completed a $32,000 swimming pool. 


> The recreation commission in San- 
ford, North Carolina, adopted a $350,- 
O00 long-range program to improve 
community recreation facilities over a 
period of years. 


> Menlo Park, California, is proposing 
a cost-saving development through 
joint school and recreation department 
playground and picnic areas for the 
grounds of Qak Knoll and Hillview 
schools. Each of these schools has about 
ten acres of land. 


> Villa Platte City Park in New Iberia, 
Louisiana, opened this summer on a 
twelve-acre tract of land purchased by 
the city three years ago. Total cost of 
the land, a recreation building built two 
years ago and a bathhouse and pool 
added this year, has been about $147,- 
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Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 

Build Model Airplanes—send 25¢ for 32 
page booklet “Building Your First Flying 
Models.” Full size plans and instructions 
for 4 models plus articles and helpful 
hints. 

Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—FREE 


f dept. R-9 

inc. 

48-41 Van Dam Street 


long Island City 1, N. Y. 


World’s Most 
Complete Source 
For Gym Apparatus 


3 
of 
DA R | 
@ Climbing Poles & Ladders * 
_@ Boxing Rings & Bag Supports 
© Voult, Jump & Game Stendords 
Physical Fitness Apperetus 
Mats & Mat Trucks 
_ Anthropometric Equipment 
© Basketball Backstops 
© Steel Lockers & Lockerobes 
Wire Beskets & Rocks 
plus virtually any 
Write Fou 
‘a 3566 DeKalb Louis 18, Me. 


rENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
Enlarged Edition, 227 pp... . $4.00 

MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—This 
book gives stroke mechanics and strategy; teaching 
methods for handling large groups of pupils on one 
court. Included are 73 action photos and dia 
grams; Official Tennis Rules; graphic wall chart 
with 18 sketches 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
A handbook for players, 109 pp... . 82.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE—This 
self-instruction handbook gives simple directions 
for learning the nine tennis strokes and improving 
your court strategy in both singles and doubles 
43 action photos and illustrations that show bow 
champions play their shots 


Tennis Fundamentals Chart 
A wall chart, 18” by 25", with 18 shetches 


$1.00 
(sent free with each copy of Tennis Fon Teacuens) 
A graphic lesson, with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, volley, foot 
work, court positions and placement of shots 


Constructed of heavy ledger paper, excellent for 
bulletin boards 

Send for b 
Driver, Froese 


oke or chart on approval: H. I. 
Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 


FLEXI 
SWING SEAT 


marked ‘‘FLEXI"’ 


“PLAY SAFE"’— BE SURE IT’S A 
CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Playground & Gymnasium Consultants 


P.O. 474 Highland Park, Ill. 


Write for Free Booklet 


A Top Spinning Contest makes an 
ideal youth activity for Boys’ Clubs, 
Veterans’ Organizations, Fraternal 
Orders, Industrial Firms, Schools, 
Outing Clubs, Churches, Newspapers, 
Playgrounds, Civic Groups, Business 
Clubs and others Mail coupon for 
Free Booklet published by the manu- 
facturer of Gropper Official Wood 
Spinning Tops 


Jerome Gropper Co R-9-54 
11 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y 


| Please send FREE copy of “Organizing 
A Top Spinning Contest 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j NAME | 
| ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 
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000. Additional improvements on the 
area will cost an estimated $10,000. 


News in Brief 


® The July bulletin of the [linois Ree- 
reation Association carried a_ study. 
“Accidents on Recreational Facilities.” 
by John Montgomery, graduate student 
in recreation on leave of absence from 
the Oakland, California, recreation de- 
partment. One of the general conclu- 
sions was: “Playing in the apparatus 
areas was the activity most often en- 
gaged in when accidents occurred. The 
young age of the individuals. their lack 
of coordination and motor skills are 
contributing factors to the high inei- 
dence of accidents. Often there is too 
wide an age variance among the par- 
ticipants. Supervision of this area of 
play is often not as great as the activity 
warrants. Types of play and equipment 
are often hazarduous.” In all. the study 
contains many interesting statistics. 


# At the New Jersey Public Recreation 
Association spring meeting, members 
heard a panel of five experts urge closer 
cooperation and joint planning for new 
schools for total community use. Dr. 
Felix MeCormick, associate professor 
at Columbia University and moderator 
of the panel, in summing up the main 
points stated that all who will use the 
schools teachers, parents, adult’ stu- 
dents, recreation workers. the health 
inspector, and even the town clerk who 
will use them as voting places —should 
be consulted by municipal authorities 
if successful planning is to result. 


In Opelika. Alabama, the city plan- 
ning board. guided by its land-use plan, 
reviews all the proposed land aequisi- 
tion. If, for example, the school plans 
to buy land. the board will recommend 
that the city buy the additional land 
necessary to fully provide for reerea- 
tion. Thus the community is rapidly 
acquiring suflicient play space well lo- 
cated in relationship to the schools and 
to the population. 


@ A very interesting and timely article 
by Frederick Lewis Allen. “Crisis in the 
Suburbs.” appeared in the July issue of 
Harper's Magazine. The article extols 
the need for bold future planning for 
communities to allow breathing room 
and recreation. Mr. Allen says: 
| have been repeatedly struck by the lag 
in preparing for the future which one 
finds in the storv of community after 
community. ... / suggest as a first or- 
der of business, for every suburban gov- 
ernmental body and for every suburban 
citizens’ association, a consideration of 
ways and means for preserving open 
land for the benefit of succeeding gen- 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


erations. For the change to the greater 
metropolitan region is upon us. We can- 
not stop it. We can only channel and 
direct it. And we cannot even do that, 
unless we act in good season. For it’s 
later than you think.” 


® In Brockton, Massachusetts. there’s a 
big day in the offing for senior citizens 
on September 19 when “Golden-Age 
Day” will be celebrated at the famous 
Bockton Fair. The Brockton Agricul- 
tural Society, sponsor of the fair, ex- 
tended the invitation to the golden-age 
clubs through the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Recreation Association. Admission 
will be by group only and all program- 
ming for the day will be directed for 


these groups. 


® The Arizona Game and Fish Commis- 
sion has now legalized the taking of 
rough fish (carp. buffalo. suckers) by 
use of bow and arrow on a statewide 
basis. The archer may not have other 
fishing equipment with him. and he 
may not use his equipment within half 
a mile of any boat dock. swimming 
area, or other place where people are 
concentrated. 


® Dubuque. Lowa, started an eight-week 
morning playground program this sum- 
mer for mentally retarded children. The 
program was held in one of the parks 
and had a day-camp setting. Parents of 
the children were very cooperative and 
paid for a school bus to pick up the 
youngsters and return them after the 


program. 


® Seventeen schools in Houston. Texas. 
remained open this summer to make 
available their recreation facilities for 
use without charge. Seven of these 
schools have swimming pools. The 
schools chosen were in parts of the city 
where there were no nearby parks. 


® Aclever “Shower Announcement” for 
Mr. and Mrs. Carbondale’s City Park 
was sent out by the city of Carbondale, 
Ilinois. and the park district. Data in- 
cluded: Size 190 acres: Where-— City 
Lake Area: Brothers and Sisters 
Youth of Carbondale. Organizations 
and individuals were invited to share in 
the development of the new creation 
throuch the donation of needed equip- 
ment. 


® A gay and colorful wall-size (20 by 
31 inches) map of American folklore 
depicting interesting legendary charac- 
ters. an attractive addition for an office 
or club room, and several mimeograph- 
ed publications are now available from 
the National Conference American 


Folklore for Youth. A few of the folk- 
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lore materials which should be of great 
help to recreation leaders and teachers 
are listed below: however. the Confer- 
ence does have many others. 


McKee Map of American Folklore and 


Legend P $.50 
American Jump Rope Rhymes... 30 
American Autograph Rhymes 50 
Riddles Popular with Children — 


Send check, coin or money order with 
orders to Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, National 
Conference American Folklore for 
Youth, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. Free materials will 
be sent with maps upon request. 


# Children in Memphis, Tennessee, are 
getting the thrill of a lifetime as they 
climb aboard the cab of a real loco- 
motive. The locomotive, given to the 
city, was placed in a park to the delight 
of local small fry. And far across the 
nation, in Tacoma, Washington, other 
youngsters are experiencing a similar 
thrill since the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way presented locomotive number 1364 
to the Metropolitan Park District and 
the people of Tacoma. 


® The May issue of Contact, the bul- 
letin of the Vermont Recreation Soci- 
ety, was dedicated to senior citizens 
and golden-agers. Looks like there are 
many interesting programs planned for 
Vermont’s oldsters. 


The after-school playground pro- 
gram, sponsored jointly by the recrea- 
tion and parks department and the city 
schools in Yuma. Arizona, which is in 
operation daily from October to March, 
has for its theme “Fun with a Pur- 
pose.” The activities serve both ele- 
mentary and junior high school stu- 
dents and cover a wide range of inter- 
ests. The program varies from play- 
ground to playground to meet  neigh- 
borhood conditions: however. the ac- 
tivities offered include: informal dra- 
matics, group games and sports, tourna- 
ments, singing, square and folk dane- 
ing. crafts and quiet: games. Junior 
high school students also have dancing, 
howling. tennis classes, sportsmen’s 
club and camera club. and a rifle club 
and archery club will be added. Two of 
the interesting features of this program 
are: (1) the workshops held for three 
hours each month for leaders, many of 
whom are teachers. and (2) the wide 
use of both adult and student volun- 


for the fish, which are furnished free by 
the State Fish and Wildlife Association. 
Fishing hours are from early morning 
until sundown: and each child is al- 
lowed to catch ten fish. 


® Wanrep- ror RECREATION MAGA- 
zine: If your department held any spe- 
cial observance of Family Play Day 
May 1, Family Play Week—May | to 
7, Joseph Lee Day, Fourth of July, or 
any unusual Easter observance, please 
write it up NOW and send it to the 
magazine. We'll be most grateful. 


Coming Events 


September 13-17--Experts from all parts 
of the world will meet in The Hague, Nether- 
lands, to discuss improved methods of assis- 
tance to the physically handicapped at the 
Sixth World Congress of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 


October 3-8 Fifty-sixth annual confer- 
ence of the American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. For 
information, Arthur B. LaGasse, executive 
secretary of the institute, 30° North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 2. 


Vovember 3-5 *Annual convention of the 
National Society for Cripppled Children and 
Adults at Hotel Statler, Boston. 


Vovember 18-20--Second annual conven- 
tion of the Hlinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at’ the 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria. 


DANCE 
RECORDS 


An article prepared tor this issue 
Recreation Commission Use ot 
School Facilities , by LI yd A. 
Rochford, of the Research and Pub 
lications Department, Long Beach 
Recreation Commission, wil! appear 


in a future issue of RECREATION 


CERAMICS + SCULPTURE 
Tools * Clays * Materials 
Your lorgest source for tools, mate- 
rials, equipment. for professionals, 
amateurs, teachers, students, hobby- 
ists. Send for free catalog 

SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept. RO 
304 W. 42nd Street, N. Y., N. Y. 


jay fro BASKETBALL 
STEEL 


CHAIN 
NETS 


The Only Net 
GUARANTEED 
for 3 YEARS! 

outdoors or indoors © Send for Free Catalog 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN 


(without instructions) Calls by ED DURLACHER, Music by THE TOP HANDS 


One of the nation’s outstanding square dance authorities, Ed Durlacher, presents this latest 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER album. Album No. 8 contains eight of the country’s most popular 


square dances. 
Uptown & Downtown 
Red River Valley 
Portland Fancy 
Bachelor Shack 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
TEACHING AIDS ARE 
NOW USED BY OVER 
10,000 SCHOOLS. 


R youR PARTNER 


Standard Waltz Quadrille 
My Little Girl 

Nellie Bly 

Texas Star 


The calls are clear, easy-to-understand and jovial. The 
rhythmic music is bound to set your feet to tapping. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite 
and are guaranteed against breakage 


teers, oa see eee eee ee 

' Square Dance Associates Dept. R-1, Freeport, N. Y. : 

8 The city sw imming pool in Monroe. : Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me ' 
Louisiana, vets year-round use. \fter : a free descriptive folder ; 
the summer swimming period is over. itt NAME : 
is turned into a fishing pond for the } ADDRESS ' 
“under-twelves” for the winter months. ! ; 
Branches and clumps of water plants = 
E ' Canadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, Ltd , 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario ' 
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@ A new folding table without benches, 
Benchless 
space 


which 


the Erickson Fold-A-Way 


Portable is a multi-purpose, 
completely 


ing, portable table 


can be easily set up or taken down by 


one person. It folds compactly for stor- 


age, and rolls on its own rubber-tired 
casters. Tables are available in four 
models, two heights and two lengths. 


Address inquiries to Newell Riseball, 
Sales Manager, Haldeman-Langford 
Manufacturing Company, 2580) Uni- 
versity Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 


@ A new catalog explaining and illus- 
trating the improved features of tele- 
scopic gym seats of completely new de- 
sign may be obtained from Fred Med- 
art Products, Inc., 3535 DeKalb Street, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


@ Rek-O-Kut Company, maker of fine 
recording and playback equipment, has 
announced the availability of a new 


Strobe dise for checking turntable 


§ 


speeds, 


The Rek-O-Kut Stroboscopic 
Card is designed for all speeds; and in- 


structions are furnished on the cards 
which are available free from Avery 
Yudin, Rek-O-Kut Company, 38-01 


Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, 


Ne ork, 


AV 


@ Free craft catalogs are available 
from Kit Kraft Dept. AU6, 7373 Mel- 
rose Avenue, Hollywood 46, California. 


These catalogs feature a complete leath- 
ercraft line and contain a variety of 
other crafts such as metal tooling, tex- 
tile painting, beaderaft, shellcraft, oven 
paints, cork, and so on. 


@ Mobiles. the art form that combines 
shapes, textures, color and motion, seem 
to be coming into their own this year. 
They are now available in kit form con- 
taining everything needed to assemble 
perfectly balanced, decorative mobiles 
that are fascinating to watch and fun to 
put together, Sets have pre-printed and 
die-cut cardboard, foil boards, plastic 


balls, beads, feathers, thread, 
and all the necessary parts. Designed 
by Jon Gnagy, they are available in 
three subjects: fish mobile, circus mo- 
hile and space mobile. Arthur Brown 
& Bro., Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 19. 


pieces, 


@ Paddle Pool, a new game as fasci- 
nating as table tennis, is winning wide 
acceptance in schools and on_ play- 
grounds, not only as entertainment but 
as an aid to the development of muscu- 
lar coordination. It appeals to all age 
groups and can be played indoors or 
out, on floor or lawn or on a table. The 
hoard is twenty-six by forty-six inches 
and takes up about the same storage 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


cut any material 


space as a folding card table. Howard 
Mfg. Co., Kent, Washington, or 2428 
East 56th Street, Los Angeles 58. 


@ A very interesting and complete new 
catalog of tools, materials and supplies 
for sculpture and ceramics, covering a 
wide range including clay, wood, metal, 
plaster, stone and many special media, 
will be sent free upon request to Ree- 
KREATION readers from Sculpture House, 
304 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 


@ Plasti-Cut, a new complete kit for 
making woodcut prints, permits indi- 
viduals of all ages to turn out person- 


alized greeting cards, announcements, 
book plates, and even prints suitable for 
framing. This new woodcut medium is 
easier and faster to use than wood or 
linoleum because it does not require 
tedious hand carving, special tools or 
intricate gouging techniques, Ordinary 
writing pressures are sufficient. Claire 
Trieb Slote, Bassons Industries Corpor- 
ation, 1432 West Farms Road, Bronx, 


New York. 


Portable Electric 
does the work 
It can 
wood, plastic, metal, 


@ The new Dalton 
Jig-Saw, Model D-500, 
of seven different types of saws. 


composition board, hard rubber, and 
others 
straight lines and intricate designs. 
unit comes equipped with five different 
blades and can be used as a rip, cross- 
cut, coping, jig, scroll, band or keyhole 
saw. 
ond Avenue, 


and saws circles, curves, 


The 


Kapner Hardware, Inc., 2243 Sec- 


New York 29. 
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is Full of Good Ideas” 


Geratp M. VAN Poot 
Director of Student Activitica 


National Education Association 


Gerald M. Van Pool, a leading figure on the 
national education scene, urges state Student 


Council secretaries to subscribe to SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES Magazine because “every issue 
is full of good ideas to help us improve student 


councils.” 


Every student leader and faculty sponsor of an activity in your school will appreci- 
ate the down-to-earth ideas and suggestions in SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine. In 
your school library, it will help you month after month in planning successful programs 
for assemblies, plays, clubs, athletics, debate, music, student publications, and student 


government. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES is the only national magazine in the extracurricular field. 
Readers look to it for expert leadership and rely on it to help them solve their problems 


in any student activity program. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


One Year, $3.50 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING Co. _ Two Years, 6.25 


1041 NEw HAMPSHIRE 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Please enter my subscription to Scnoon AcTIVITIES for Just clip and mail 
a the order form to: 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Va me 


dre 
Ad 1041 New Hampshire 


City _____State Lawrence, Kansas 
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Books & Pamphlets 


ADMINISTRATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
Atuuetics, Charles Forsythe. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue. New 
York JI. Pp. 162. $6.05. 


Aspects oF THE Jewish COMMUNITY 
Center, National Association of Jew- 
ish Center Workers, National Jewish 
Welfare Board. Maurice Jacobs, Ine.., 
224 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 
2. Pp. 252. $3.00. 

Backyarp GAMES, Wes Bailey. Stevens 
Publications, 139 East 52nd Street, 


New York 22. Pp. 19. $.15. 


BALLROOM Dancinc Mape Easy, An- 
gela M. Rosanova. Vantage Press, 
Inc., 120 West 31st Street, New York 
1. Pp. 129. $3.00. 


Barsecue Cook Book, Hyla Nelson 
O'Connor. Arco Publishing Com- 
pany, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. Pp. 144. $3.00. 


Best Sports Srories 1954, edited by 
Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. 
P. Dutton & Company, Ine., 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York LO. Pp. 
328. $3.50. 

CHILDREN IN Court, Helen W. Puner. 
Public Affiairs Pamphlets, 22 Kast 
38th Street. New York 16. Pp. 28. 
$.25. 

Complete Guipe To Andrew 
Hepburn. Travel Enterprises, Inc., 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
Pp. 160. $1.00 


Driving Topay anp Tomorrow, Mar- 
garet ©. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Ine.. 
330 West 42nd Street. New York 36. 
Pp. 143, $2.50. 

Krnics in A Business Sociery, Mar 
quis W. Childs and Douglass Cater. 
New American Library of World Lit 
erature, Inc... SOL Madison Avenue. 
New York 22. Pp 192. $.35. 

VACATIONS AND Honipays. Farm 
Vacations & Holidays, Inc.. 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18. Pp. 40, $.25. 

Forever Yoururut, Phil A. Stephens. 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 West 31st 
Street, New York 1. Pp. 78. $2.50. 

Group Fun, Catherine Conway Reiley. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16.) Pp. 322. 
$3.95, 

Guipance Toroucu Drama, M. Jerry 
Weiss. William Morrow & Company, 
125 Fourth Avenue. New York 16. 
Pp. 333. $3.95. 

Home Repairs AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
Emanuele Stieri. Barnes & Noble. 
Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
Pp. 375. $1.50. 
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How To ORGANIZE AND RUN A SCHOOL 
Camera Crus, Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York. Pp. 28. Free. 


How THE Great RELIGIONS BEGAN, Jo- 
seph Gaer. The New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 
240. $.25. 

INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED, David 
Riesman. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois. Pp. 529. $6.00. 

Report— Younc Ovutpoor 
AMERICANS CONFERENCE OF 1954, 
sponsored by The Isaak Walton 
League of America, Chicago, Illinois. 

LEISURE-TIME PROBLEMS OF PUERTO 
Rican Youtu wn New York City, 
The Catholic Youth Organization, 
Archdiocese of New York. Pp. 81. 
$1.00. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL First Alp In CoMMU- 
nity Disasters. American Psychia- 
tric Association, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Washington 6, or Hu- 
man Relations Aids, 1790 Broadway. 
New York 19. Pp. 32. $.35 per copy. 
Lower rates obtainable on orders for 
ten or more copies. 

Sports Fitm Guipe (Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation Motion Pictures 
and Filmstrips.) The Athletic Insti- 
tute, Ine., 209 South State Street. 
Chicago 4. Pp. 41 $1.00. 


SPORTSMAN’S Dicest OF Fisuinc, Hal 
Sharp. Barnes and Noble, Ine. 105 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3. Pp. 279. 
$1.00. 

SPORTSMAN’S Dicest or Huntine, Hal 
Sharp. Barnes & Noble. Ine. 105 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3. Pp. 247. 
$1.00. 


SguaRE Dances Usep ror THe KEN- 
rucky Fouk Festivan. The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Pp. 39. $.05 per sheet or $1.00 
complete sel. 


sociation for Mental Health, Ine.. 
North Queen Street & McGovern Ave- 
nue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Four 
issues per year; $.40 each, subscrip- 
tion $1.50 a year. 


Magazine Articles 


Periodicals 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN. Published 
quarterly by Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, Ine., 246 Fifth Avenue. New 
York 1. Subscription price $4.00 per 
vear: single copies $1.00 each. 


MATHEMATICAL TEACHING Alps (Sup- 
plement to Chicago Schools Journal, 
Vol. NNXV, Nos. 3-6), compiled by 
Joseph J. Urbancek. Chicago Teach- 
ers College, 6800 Stewart Avenue. 
Chicago 21. Pp. 80. Single copies 
$.25; twenty-five or more copies for 
postage charges only. 

THe (A maga- 
zine for teachers.) The National As- 


CAMPING Macazine, May 1954 
Creative Reading at Camp, Elizabeth 
Chandler Cumming. 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR HEALTH, PuysicaL Epuca- 
TION AND RECREATION, April 1954 
Consider LaCrosse, Harry Dubick. 
Damaging Personalities Through 
Recreation, Richard Kraus. 
Hospital Management Looks at Hos- 
pital Recreation, Peter A. Volpe, 
M.D. 
May 1954 
Planning an Archery Clinic, Edith 
Andorfer Mckay. 
School—the Ideal Community Cen- 
ter, Donald B. Dyer. 
Softball Skills, Louis Jorndt. 
ParK MAINTENANCE, May 1954 
Boating and the Marina Age. 
Turf Injections, Elva Patterson. 
Parks AND Recreation, May 1954 
Austin (Texas) Has Unusual Out- 
door Setting, Joe E. Prowse. Jr.. 
and Thyra McCary. 
Park Automobile Barrier—To Do or 
To Be Done For, Claude Robillard. 
The Community Recreation Survey, 
Thomas S. Yukie. 
The First State Recreation Commis- 
sion, Ralph J. Andrews. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


American Playground Device Company 
Burke, J. E., Company 

Champion Recreation Equipment, Inc. 
Driver, H. I. 

Gropper Company, The Jerome 
Hillerich & Bradsby 

Jayfro Athletic Supply Company 
Johnny Jones, Jr. 

MacGregor Company, The 

Medart, Fred, Products, Incorporated 
Porter Sargent 

Rawlings Manufacturing Company 
School Activities Publishing Company 
Sculpture House 

Square Dance Associates 

Universal Manufacturing Corp. 

Voit Rubber Company 
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Creative Rhythmic Movement 


for Children 
Gladys Andrews. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 


The author, who is at present assist- 
ant professor at New York University’s 
School of Education, has done a superb 
job of writing a direct, comprehensive 
book on the ways of using creative 
rhythms for boys and girls of elemen- 
tary school age. 

So often a book of this kind keeps 
stating what the end results should be, 
but the reader is still in the dark as to 
how these are accomplished. this 
book it is perfec thy { lear how to do it. 
way of 
movement. is 


Creativity is stressed as a 
learning: and 
the individual's interpretation of his 
thoughts and feelings expressed through 
the use of the body. 

The author says. “There are no pre- 
requisites necessary to utilize the knowl- 
edge in this book — only a love of chil- 
dren and a faith in oneself.” 

It is evident that all the material has 
been tried and tested and the charming 
photographs throughout the book at- 
test to the enjoyment with which it was 
received by the boys and girls. The 
lack of a suitable room. a piano, a ree- 
ord player, and so on are usually the 
first stumbling block in the way of a 
leader who wants to do creative rhythms 
with children. These handicaps the au- 
thor has neatly disposed of by proving 
what can be accomplished in an ordin- 
ary school room setting and by the use 
of improvised percussion instruments. 

There are eleven chapters in the book 
dealing first with the child and what 
he is like. and moving on to an analysis 
of movement of all types. the develop- 
ment of and 
movement. and so on, with a wonderful 
closing chapter on “Creativity in the 
Musical selections. 
situations 


rhythmic 


movement, percussion 


School Program.” 


projects, specific teaching 


and the responses of the children to 
them are all valuable aids to the reader. 

The author stresses the importance 
of using creative rhythms as a basis for 
the natural progression to folk, social 
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new 
Publieations 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


and other forms of dancing which come 
in the middle or later years of child- 
hood. 

This book should be in the personal 
library of elementary school teachers 
and recreation leaders for, in’ most 
cases. the work in rhythms for children 
is woefully lacking in our physical edu- 
cation and recreation programs. 

Highly recommended. Helen M. 
Dauncey, Katherine F. Barker Memorial 
Secretary for Women and Girls. NRA. 


The First Book of 
Stage Costume and Make-up 


Barbara Berk. Franklin Watts, Ine., 
699 Madison Avenue. New York 21. 
N. Y. Pp. 45. $1.75. 


A book for young actors, very gay 
with colored illustrations. which could 
be of great help to playground, camp 
or community leaders in 
planning stunts, skits. carnivals, an am- 
aleur circus, treasure hunts, costumed 
parades, and other special events where 
a touch of make-up, costume and color 
will lend drama and glamor to the oe- 
casion. It is very well-written, clever. 
and has a good index. 


recreation 


Design for Artists and Craftsmen 


Louis Wolcehonok. Dover Publica- 
tions. New York 1953. Pp. 207, 
$4.95. 

This fascinating book teaches you 
how to see designs in geometric and 
human shapes. in flowers, animals, and 
man-made objects. [tis a down-to-earth 
hook that also demonstrates how to start 
experimenting with the everyday ob- 
jects of today’s living. and with your 
interests and activities to achieve crea- 
tive design. 

The book has a powerful influence, 
and you will be tempted to spend many 
hours on the exercises which have been 
prepared carefully to help you’ inter- 
pret your own ideas. Don't be surprised 
to find yourself practicing drawing too! 
The author points out that your imagin- 
ation will develop as you learn to ob- 
serve and experiment. 

There are 1.280 superb illustrations 
that can be adapted for arts and crafts 


objects or used as a reference file. The 
text adds an appreciative note to your 
understanding of creative design. 

As a whole, the book is a never end- 
ing course of pleasure, for every time 
you go through it you will discover 
something new to inspire you! ——Shirley 
Silbert, teacher at New York Univer- 
sity and Craft Students League, author 
of Craft Workit. 


Songs Children Like 


Compiled by Association for Child- 
hood Education International in coop- 
eration with The Department of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Division of Christian 
cation, National Council of Churches. 
Pp. 48. $1.00. (Order from Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C.) 


Collections of folk songs are legion, 
but here is one that is not hackneyed, 
containing folk songs selected carefully 
for their use around the campfire, on 
the trail, on the playground, and in the 
home. 

For those collecting and using inter- 
national program material, the songs 
from other lands are fresh and lovely. 
Included are songs from leeland, Ja- 
pan, China, Denmark, Hawaii, Indo- 
nesia. Korea. and thirteen other coun- 
tries. besides those from our own folk- 
lore. 

For all of us, the collection contains 
around seventy sparkling, fresh songs, 
lullabies, rounds, holiday and work 
songs, most of them with complete ac- 
companiment, Recommended. 


Play-By-Color 


Publication address: Wolfe's Play- 
by-Color Books. 986 Sanford Avenue, 
Irvington. New Jersey. 

This is a set of booklets (seven titles 
are now available) presenting one of 
the newer easy-to-do “methods” of play- 
ing the piano. More accurately, it is 
a device for luring children, and also 
adults, to the satisfaction of picking out 
well-known tunes by striking the keys 
to mateh colors on printed notation 
with those on charts placed above the 
keyboard. Included in the set are col- 
lections of nursery songs. Stephen Fos- 
ter songs, carols, and hymns. Prices of 
the booklets range from $1.00 to $2.00 
each. While this “method” makes no 
claim to teach music or to develop skill 
in performance, it does aim to draw out 
latent interest and stimulate more seri- 
ous study. Gertrude Borchard, Corres- 
pondence and Consultation 
National Recreation Association. 


Service, 


Basie Concepts 
in Hospital Recreation 
The Hospital Recreation Section of 
the American Recreation Society, 1420 


“7 


‘ he q 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 198. ~s 
$4.75. 

9 


New York Avenue NW, Washington, 
D.C. Pp. 26. $1.00. 


This is a study accomplished through 
the efforts of six people, all committee 
members of the Hospital Recreation 
Section of the American Recreation 
Society Basie Concepts Committee. 
These people are: C. C. Bream, Jr., 
chairman, chief, Division, 
Recreation Service, Special Services; 
Joseph N, Conlin, chief, Entertainment 
and Radio, Recreation Service, Special 
Veterans Administration; 
Klizabeth Couch, recreation supervisor, 
Brooklyn State Hospital; Alice Saliba, 
women’s and girls’ secretary, YWCA, 
Streator, Hlinois; Annabelle Story, ree 
reation training supervisor, American 
Red Cross, U.S. Naval Hospital, Oak- 
land, California; Dorothy Taaffe, ree- 
reation consultant, American National 
Red Cross, Washington, Publica- 
tion was made possible through the fi- 
nancial the Minnesota 
Recreation Association, 


Recreation 


Services, 


assistance of 


The growth of organized recreation 
part of the total re- 
covery of the patient has become more 
Military, veterans’ 
and state hospitals today consider ree- 
reation a service adjunctive to medical 
treatment. 


as a component 


evident every year. 


Voluntary, municipal and 
private hospitals are beginning to ree- 
ognize the need for recreation through- 
out the country. Owing to this growth, 
this study of prevailing concepts of hos- 
pital recreation is not only the first of 
its kind in the field, but a great and 
Letters were 
sent to carefully selected individuals. by 
the committee, requesting the benefit of 
their thinking. 

The study conducted five 
parts: (1) definition of recreation; (2) 
the application of the definition to the 
recreation program in a hospital; (3) 
the place of the recreation program in 
a hospital; (4) the use of medical pre 
scription in relation to the participation 
of patients in the recreation program; 


necessary contribution. 


was 


(5) the function of the physician in 
relation to determining the activities to 
be included in the recreation program 
for diagnostic individual 
patients. 


groups, for 


The report of the study consists of 
an analysis of the comments fortheom- 
ing in each of these five divisions. 


There are many different concepts 


concerning the place and definition of 
a recreation program in a hospital, and 
the study an op 
portunity to evaluate the thinking of 
the respondents. The summary and rec 


will give its readers 


ommendations made by the committee 
give one an excellent incentive to clarify 
one’s own analysis of recreation in a 
hospital setting. Also, on reading the 
analysis of the comments, it is clear 
that the need for the recreation profes- 


sion to get together and formulate a bas- 
ic definition of recreation and its re- 
lationship to the rest of the hospital staff 
is imperative, before we can expect to 
define and discuss our status with the 
medical profession.— Beatrice H. Hill, 
Hospital Recreation Consultant, NRA. 


The Living Wilderness 
SUMMER 1953 Issue 
The Wilderness Society, Washington 
7, D.C. Pp. 30. Published quarterly. 
$1.00 per year. Single copies, $.50. 


This issue, featuring “Wild Country 
As A National Asset,” contains three 
Isaac Hillman Lectures delivered at Pa- 
cific University by Dr. Olaus J. Murie, 
president of the Wilderness Society, in 
1953. ‘These lectures are a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature dealing with 
the preservation of portions of America 
in their natural state. It presents effec- 
tively the significance and values to our 
civilization of maintaining for the use 
of future generations primeval forests, 
wilderness canoe country, high moun- 
tains and wild desert expanses, Dr. 
Murie praises the efforts that various 
groups have made to assure preserva- 
He describes 
experiences in the out-of-doors in sev- 
eral countries and recounts what vari- 
ous nations are doing to preserve their 
lands as a national heritage. Of spe- 
cial interest to RECREATION readers is 
an account of a visit Dr. Murie and his 
wife paid by dog team to a tiny min- 
ing community within the Arctic Cir- 
cle, and the party that was arranged to 
which people came from great distances 


tion of wilderness areas. 


to celebrate the presence among them 
of the first white woman for many years. 

The third lecture, entitled “Beauty and 
the Dollar Sign.” cites the monetary 
value of the tourist industry. Dr. Murie 
recognizes that when tourists flock into 
a scenic area it is only natural that cabin 
camps should spring up to accommo- 
date them and that the grocer and sport- 
ing goods store and other appropriate 
services should prosper. The dollar sign 
is out of place, however, “when it over- 
itself and for its own sake 
cheapens recreation. It becomes 
public enemy number one when in sub- 
tle ways it has the effect of lowering the 
tone of our aspirations, when through 
zeal for gate receipts and the ‘quick 
buck’ it degrades our athletics, lowers 
the quality of our motioy pictures, and 
in numerous ways. by assembly-line 
technique in inappropriate places, dulls 
the sensitivity of the human mind.” 

This issue of The Living Wilderness 
merits careful reading by all who are 
ith recreation. 


reac hes 


The Holiday Storybook 


Compiled by the Child Study Asso- 
ciation, and published by Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company, New York 16. Pp. 
373. $3.50. 

Somehow or other this fine book 
slipped past us when it came out in 
1952. In case it got past you too, we 
just want to jog your elbow. It’s a fine 
collection of children’s stories, each 
around a special holiday—and you 
know how children love holidays. Ex- 
cellent for story telling, reading and 
creative dramatics. 

And if you can read “Horace the 
Happy Ghost” without laughing so hard 
you can't go on, you can't be on our 
team! 

National, patriotic, Christian and 
Jewish holiday stories are all here— 
and a birthday story, too, because that’s 
an important holiday! 


Spiritual Values in Camping 


Clarice M. Bowman. Association 
Press, 201 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 
210. $3.00. 


In these days of anxiety, all leaders 
of youth realize more and more the 
importance of their developing a scale 
of values that will withstand the bud- 
veting of a materialistic world, and 
strengthen their moral and_ spiritual 
fibres. Camp is an ideal setting for de- 
veloping an “awareness.” and this book 
gives many excellent ideas and sugges- 
tions for making sure that values are 
correlated into every activity, not in 
any priggish way, but as a natural out- 
growth of developing friendships, new 
interests, regard for other  people’s 
rights, and so on. 

The content of this book is grand. It 
would have a greater impact upon a 
reader, however. had the paper been of 
better quality, and had it been illustra- 
ted with sketches which would help with 
the subject matter. 


How To Work With Your Board 


and Committees 


Louis H. Blumenthal. Association 
Press, 201 Broadway, New York 7. 
Pp. 64, $1.00, 


As the title implies, this booklet is 
primarily an aid for the executive or ad- 
ministrator. It treats constructively the 
many important problems an adminis- 
trator encounters in carrying out his 
day-to-day responsibilities involving re- 
lationships with his board, functioning 
committees and other volunteers. The 
division of responsibility between the 
board and staff is clearly defined. Ef- 
fective use is made of pertinent illustra- 
tions in the analysis of certain types of 
personality traits, both of the executive 
and of individual board 
where such factors may affect the work- 
ing relationship. — Charles E. Reed, 
Director, NRA Field Department. 


members, 


RECREATION 


Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


September, October and November L954 


lowa Recreation Workshop Forrest W. Wakefield, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall, 
Des Moines, lowa Council Bluffs 


September 17 


HeLen M. DAuNCEY 


social Recreation 


Cleveland, Tennessee Warren F. Magee, General Secretary, Young Men's Christian As 
October 18-21 sociation, 463 Spring 

State of Alabama Mrs. Jessie Garrison Mehling, Supervisor, Health and Physical 
October 25-November 18 Education, Department of Education, Montgomery 

State of Vermont Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, Vermont Director of Reereation, Montpelier 


November 29-December 9 


ANNE LIVINGSTON Saginaw, Michigan Maleolm J. Elliott, Director of Recreation, Hoyt Park Field House 
Social Recreation September 20 and 21 
Topeka, Kansas R. Foster Blaisdell, Superintendent, Topeka Reereation Commis 
October 11-14 sion, Room 258, Municipal Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana Mrs. Permelia M. Dunn, Special Assistant in Charge of Cultural 
November 1-4 Activities, Department of Recreation, L000 South Rampart Street 
St. Louis, Missouri John A. Turner, Reereation Superintendent, Municipal Courts 
November 15-18 Building 
Prince Georges and Mont Mrs. Ellen BE. Linson, Reereation Director, Prince Georges County, 
gomery Counties, Maryland 111 Riverdale Road, Riverdale 


November 29-December 2 


MILDRED SCANLON Camp Lejeune, North Carolina W. HL. Tuck, Superintendent, Camp Lejuene Children’s School 
Social Recreation August 30-September 2 
Charleston, West Virginia Robert E. Kresge, Superintendent of Recreation, Park and Recre- 
September 20-23 ation Commission, 310 City Building 
Portales, New Mexico Joseph FL Dickson, Chairman, Division of Health and Physical 
October 18-21 Education, Rastern New Mexico University 
Lubbock, Texas \. ©. Hamilton, Superintendent of City Reereation 
November 1-4 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Alvin R. Eggeling, Director of Recreation 
November 15-18 
Texas State Teachers Associa Miss Mary Butee, Viee-President, Recreation Section, TAHPER, 
tion, Fort Worth, Texas University of Texas, College of Education, Austin 


November 26 and 27 


Grack WALKER Salisbury, Maryland Miss Marie Dashiells, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Board of 
Creative Recreation September 3 dueation 

FRANK A, STAPLES Recreation Leaders Laboratory Lawrence V. Loy, Extension Specialist in Young People’s Programs, 
Arts and Crafts Camp Pinnacle University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Lyme, New Hampshire 
September 4 and 5 


Langdale, Shawmut, Lanett, Robert A. Turner, Co-Ordinator, Department of Community Reere 
and Fairfax, Alabama ation, West Point Manufacturing Co., West Point, Georgia 
September 13-23 

St. Louis, Missouri John A. Turner, Recreation Superintendent, Municipal Courts 
October 4-7 Building 


Grand, Junction, Colorado Fugene Hansen, Director, Recreation Commission, 728% North 9th 


Ovtober 11-21 Sireet 


Pocatello, Idaho Clair Kuss, Reereation Director 


October 25-November 5 


Members of the training staff will be in attendance at the National Recreation Congress, St. Louis, September 27 - October 1, 1954, 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor 
of the course as listed above. 
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Entered as second class matter 


in his hand 


Wrap the hig hand around the little hand... for now begins 
alittle heart's journe yinto prayer.... the guide is Dad, the goab 


is a security not even he can provide. 


But the pattern is security, and it is Dad's privilege to supply 
his part of it for the little hearts in his care, 
In this binding, enclosing love life finds its finest answer, 


The security of our homes is our worthiest goal. And 
providing it is a privilege unique in a country like ours, where 
each of us is free to choose his way. 


And, think: The security that begins in your home, joined 
to that of other homes, builds the strength of America. 


Saving for security is easy! Here’s a savings 
system that really works—the Payroll Savings 
Plan for investing in United States Savings Bonds. 
This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay 
office, choose the amount you want to save—a 
couple of dollars a payday, or as much as you wish. 
That money will be set aside for you before you 
even draw your pay. And automatically invested 
in United States Series “E” Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you 
If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, 
in 9 years and & months you will have $2,137.30, 
U.S. Series “E" Savings Bonds earn interest 
at an average of 3°) per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can 
go on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 
& months if you wish, giving you back 80°, more 
than you put ir 
For your sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? 


' 


'.S. Government does not pay for this advertiasment. It ia donated hy thia publication int 
cooperation with the Advertising Councd and the Mayazine Publishers of America, 
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